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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 
"Tt ca close connection between the B.B.C. and the 


Government gave special significance, for many 

listeners, to an announcement made as part of 
the news bulletin on Sunday last. This was to the 
effect that there would be difficulty in arranging for the 
Dissolution of Parliament if the King’s health did not 
permit him to transact State business, since the Council 
of State appointed last December includes the Prime 
Minister and the Lord Chancellor, who could not 
properly dissolve themselves. The B.B.C. may, of 
course, have been retailing the ingenious reflections of 
some constitutional pundit, but the announcement 
inevitably suggests that the appointment of a Regent, 
who would naturally be the Prince of Wales, is 
imminent. The technical difficulty of effecting a Disso- 
lution does not seem likely to arise, as the King has 
already been able to sign one or two documents and to 
sanction the recent Honours List. In the event, how- 
ever, of the General Election ending in a deadlock, 
delicate and arduous duties may fall to the lot of the 
Sovereign, and the likelihood of this contingency would 
fully justify the Government in introducing a Regency 
Bill. But the question may prove one of considerable 


delicacy. 
ca * * 


The fifty-fourth session of the Council of the 
League of Nations has been as free from spectacular 
developments as the majority of the preceding fifty- 
three; but the work of the Council is not necessarily 
less valuable because it is cautious and deliberate, and 
the handling of three very important questions has been 
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advanced a stage as the result of the recent session. 
The thorniest problem on the agenda was that of 
minorities, in respect of which Senator Dandurand 
(Canada) aud Herr Stresemann had put forward pro- 
posals for increasing the effectiveness of League super- 
vision. The presence of Herr Stresemann himself, of M. 
Zaleski (Poland), and M. Titulescu (Roumania), gave 
point to the discussions. Eventually Mr. Adatchi 
(Japan), as rapporteur, assisted by Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain and Senor Quinones de Leon, was instructed to 
present a report on the proposals by April 15th, 1929, 
taking into account any observations presented by 
States who have accepted the provisions for protection 
of minorities. The discussions were notable for 
speeches by Sir Austen Chamberlain and M. Briand, 
emphasizing the determination of the Council to ensure 
protection for the cultural rights of minorities, pro- 
vided they were not made a pretext for irredentist 
propaganda, and Sir Austen, in particular, made it 
clear that he was in favour of giving much greater 
publicity to the Council’s dealing with minority 


petitions. 
* * * 


Another important item on the agenda was the 
draft convention prepared by the Finance Committee, 
with regard to financial assistance to States victims of 
an aggression. This scheme was warmly supported, 
both by Sir Austen Chamberlain and M. Briand, and 
the draft convention will be laid before the next 
Assembly. M. Briand, very pertinently, suggested that 
the final draft might be submitted for observations to 
all States, whether Members of the League or not. M. 
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Briand was, undoubtedly, thinking of the United 
States, and the relations between Geneva and Wash- 
ington came up for more open discussion in connection 
with the approach of the United States to the Inter- 
national Court. The position here is that the American 
Government has indicated that it is willing to modify 
its attitude with regard to the famous fifth reservation, 
which would have enabled Washington to veto any re- 
quest for an advisory opinion on any question in which 
the United States claimed an interest. On Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s proposal, the Council have requested the 
Committee of Jurists to consider how American adher- 
ence can best be facilitated ; and strong hopes are enter- 
tained of a successful issue, the more so as Mr. Elihu 
Root, who has a formula he believes to be acceptable 
to Washington, is a member of the Committee. 


* * * 


The British Foreign Secretary’s part in the 
Council’s proceedings showed him, on the whole, at 
his best ; but he did not get through the session without 
one unfortunate incident. At the conclusion of an 
interview with the British Press representatives, Sir 
Austen was asked a question with regard to the effect 
of the Kellogg Pact on disarmament. He replied to 
the question, but stated that his reply was not for 
publication. The natural result was that a distorted 
version of his answer was published in New York, and 
he found himself accused of jeering at the Pact. He 
at once issued a statement categorically denying that 
he had used the words attributed to him, and affirming 
his belief in the Pact as a barrier against war. It 
would have been better if he had allowed his reply to 
be published in the first instance. It would be better 
also if Sir Austen Chamberlain could, for once, assert 
his belief in the Pact and the League without laying 
quite so much emphasis on the fact that they are ‘* not 
an absolute guarantee against war,’’ and do not yet 
enable the nations to dispense with measures of self- 
defence. This is all obviously true; but the growth of 
the Pact and the League in effectiveness will depend 
largely on evidence that Governments show some faith 
in them. These continual douches of cold water are 
not helpful. 


* * * 


The debate in the International Labour Office, on 
the Washington Eight Hours Convention, ended in a 
complete deadlock. After making it clear that Great 
Britain would not ratify the Convention in its present 
form, Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland moved for a sub-com- 
mittee to consider and report on the points of differ- 
ence, but failed to carry his motion, an equal number 
of votes being cast for and against it. The Scandi- 
navian States appear to be in favour of revision, and 
both Germany and Spain voted for the British motion. 
France abstained, and the Italian representative 
opposed any tampering with the Convention. Sir Atul 
Chatterjee, representing the Government of India, 
strongly emphasized the uselessness of expecting any 
agreement on hours of labour in the East, so long as 
the European countries failed to agree among them- 
selves. Of the non-official representatives, the em- 
ployers’ group supported the British Government’s pro- 
posals for revision ; the workers’ group were as strongly 
opposed to it. The British Minister of Labour would 
clearly have had an easier task if the Governing Body 
had had an opportunity of considering, before his 
speech, the specific points on which Great Britain seeks 
to modify the Convention. The unanswerable case 
against our Government is that it has dallied with the 
issue for nine years, and then sprung a mine. 
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Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland’s case was that all the 
industrial countries, on examination of the Convention, 
have found that its meaning was far from clear, and 
that, if certain interpretations were put upon it, the 
result would be a system of regulation more rigid than 
the authors of the Convention intended. Various 
schools of doctrine have propounded their rendering 
of the sacred text. Finally, at the London Conference, 
some agreement was reached between the chief indus- 
trial countries (always excepting the United States, in 
whose optimistic air the Convention was framed) and 
the way seemed clear. For Great Britain to ratify the 
Convention, however, with or without the London 
agreement, means legislation incorporating the Con- 
vention. Once such legislation is passed—whatever 
may have been the intention of those who framed the 
Convention, and however flexible and ingenious the 
subsequent glosses—the interpretation of the law in 
this country will be that of our own High Court; and 
the Law Officers have already said that the London 
agreement would not be held by the High Court to be 
in conformity with the Convention. 

* * * 

This is a point of substance. If we undertake inter- 
national obligations, in matters involving legislation, 
we must honour our obligations by the tests that our 
own Courts apply, and British Courts are never unduly 
impressed by accounts of the intention of the Legisla- 
ture; it is what the Law says that is final. The British 
Labour Minister proceeded to give specific instances of 
the dubiety and difficulty of the text. To these it may 
very well be answered that his objections were equally 
valid nine years ago when the Convention was signed: 
but this does not dispose of the difficulty presented by 
the Law Officers’ pronouncement. Nor is there much 
substance in the argument that unless the Convention 
in its original form is ratified at once, a serious blow 
will be struck at the International Labour Office. 
Mistiness is not the mother of wisdom in any legal docu- 
ment, private or international. The only way in which 
the Minister can now put himself, and Great Britain, 
in a defensible position before European opinion, is by 
producing, if only in cautious outline, the kind of prac- 
ticable Convention he has in mind. 

” * * 

There is not much to say about this years’ esti- 
mates for the three defence services. The Naval 
Estimates are down by £1,435,000, mainly as_ the 
result of the dropping of three cruisers in 1927 and 
1928. The Air Estimates show a reduction of £50,000: 
the Army Estimates are down by £505,000. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that after all nations have 
solemnly renounced war “* as an instrument of national 
policy ’’ we are still spending £115,610,000 a year on 
defence, on the assumption, common to all nations, 
that the other signatories to the Kellogg Pact may not 
mean what they say. All three Service Ministers have 
put up a very good case for their budgets, and while 
they have to face some criticism as to the allocation 
of expenditure between the services and the possibili- 
ties of further savings in administration, it is perfectly 
clear that no really substantial economies in defence 
expenditure can be expected along the lines of technical 
discussion ; it can come only from a changed outlook on 
international relations reflected both in national policy 
and in international agreement for armament 


limitation. 
* * * 


The most complete account yet published of the 
agreement between the Papacy and the Italian Govern- 
ment is that given by “* Pertinax ”? (M. André Géraud) 
in six interesting articles in the Ecno DE Paris, the last 
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of which appeared on Monday. One can generally rely 
on his accuracy in matters of fact, and on this occasion 
he has been to Rome and got his information at first- 
hand from the Vatican and the Quirinal. His account 
of the Concordat justifies his description of it as ** the 
alliance between the Keys and the Sword, as in the 
rare harmonious days of the Holy Roman Empire,”’ 
and his opinion that Fascism has lent itself to the estab- 
lishment of a ** real dyarchy ”’ in Italy, which is enough 
to make Cavour and Mazzini turn in their graves and 
Garibaldi descend from his monument. ‘* Pertinax ”’ 
emphasizes the point that the Italian Concordat is a 
new departure, based on principles quite opposed to 
those of the Concordats of the past, of which that made 
by Napoleon was a typical example. The latter aimed 
at a certain contro! of the Church by the State and 
took little account of Canon Law. The Italian Con- 
cordat, on the other hand, enforces the authority of 
the Church, restores the Canon Law in its integrity, 
and goes back on the concessions to the civil power 
made in the traditional Concordats. It is not, ‘** Per- 
tinax ”’ insists, an isolated phenomenon, but part of 
the new policy that the Papacy intends to pursue with 
** inflexible resolution,’’ and is meant to be a model 
for other countries and to lead the way to the revision 
in the same sense of existing Concordats. The Pope, 
he says, never ceases to repeat that ‘** the Church is 
above States and parties ’’; the nations are regarded 
as provinces ‘* at the feet of the spiritual Cesar.” 
* * * 

One of the most important provisions of the 
Italian Concordat is the legal recognition of the 
organization known as the ‘‘ Catholic Action,’’ in 
which the laity are combined under the control of the 
hierarchy ‘* for religious, moral, and social propa- 
ganda,’’ and which will, as ‘*‘ Pertinax ”’ says, be the 
only association independent of the State tolerated in 
Italy. The extension to other countries of this 
organization, which is in fact a political one, is, accord- 
ing to ** Pertinax,’’ particularly dear to Pius XI., and 
it is mentioned even in the Concordat with Lithuania. 
For the rest the Italian Concordat makes Catholicism 
the sole religion of the State. Apparently other 
religious bodies are to be tolerated, but a rather vague 
clause is interpreted by the Vatican as meaning that 
Protestant and anti-Clerical propaganda are not to be 
tolerated in Rome itself, nor even statues offensive to 
the Papacy. Catholic religious teaching is to be com- 
pulsory in all schools, without a conscience clause. The 
religious orders are put in a position of privilege, out- 
side the ordinary law. The Universities are forbidden 
to employ in any post ‘* bringing him into contact with 
the public ’’ any ecclesiastic not approved by his 
superiors. This provision would have excluded Renan 
and M. Alfred Loisy from their professorial chairs in 
France, and has already led to the removal of Professor 
Bonajuti, an ex-priest, from his chair in Rome Univer- 
sity. 

* * * 

There can no longer be any doubt that the Spanish 
Dictatorship is hard pressed. The Government felt 
unable to deal with indiscipline in the Artillery Corps 
merely by dismissing offending officers and instituting 
a test oath, and took the extraordinary step of closing 
the artillery training school, dismissing the cadets, and 
revising the entire system of recruitment. Still more 
serious is the conflict into which they have drifted 
with the Madrid University. Recent educational 
decrees have been resented, rather noisily, by the 
students. The Government replied by closing certain 
faculties and declaring that the students had forfeited 
their matriculation fees. A students’ demonstration 
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was dispersed by the police after a fierce riot. Political 
unrest in a university is always indicative of widespread 
discontent, and the measures adopted will do nothing 
to quiet it. Hitherto the Dictatorship has been 
respected and liked for the rough good nature shown 
even in its more arbitrary dealings, and for the Marquis 
de Estella’s evident desire to deal leniently with 
opponents. The forces of discontent will be danger- 
ously quickened from the moment that the Govern- 
ment begins to maintain itself with policemen’s side 
arms and cavalry sabres. The Spaniards may tolerate 
a national Dictatorship for a time; they are not likely 
to tolerate a Fascist Dictatorship. 

* * * 

A motion by Pandit Motilal Nehru to reduce the 
grant for the Viceroy’s Executive Council, as a protest 
against the delay in granting Indian self-government, 
produced an animated and significant debate in the 
Legislative Assembly. Two points of real importance 
emerged from the discussions. In the first place, Pandit 
Motilal Nehru himself admitted, in answer to Colonel 
Crawford, that he wanted Dominion status on the same 
lines as the other Dominions, and that he did not desire 
the severance of the British connection. In the second 
place, the Moslem leaders showed an absolutely solid 
front against the acceptance of the Nehru Report in 
anything like its present form, and made it clearer 
than ever that the Report cannot be accepted as a 
demand from a united India. The net effect of the 
debate should be to clear the path of the Simon 
Commission. 

* * * 

The stability of the Mexican Government is not 
likely to be shaken by the present revolt; indeed, the 
regular forces of the State seem to have the position 
well in hand. As soon as the district commanders of 
the Mexican army had time to assemble their troops 
the rebel successes ended. Their most important 
acquisition, the railway junction of Monterey, in the 
north-eastern State of Neuvo Leon, was soon wrested 
from them, and at the present moment the insurrec- 
tionary forces are in full retreat from all the points they 
first occupied. It is, however, noteworthy that the 
revolt was far more widespread than the first reports 
indicated. Nearly every State seems to have been 
affected. It is, of course, no new thing for a Mexican 
Government to have enemies in every part of the 
country; and it is usual that its enemies should try 
the fortune of war from time to time. But this latest 
proof that Mexican public affairs are in a normal con- 
dition—as Mexicans understand it—is also a reminder 
that the country is making no advance towards settled 
institutions, and that the outward order preserved 
during the last few years may at any moment be 
succeeded by an equal period of disorder and anarchy. 

* * * 

The political apathy which has so much distressed 
Mr. Churchill is fast disappearing under the influence of 
the Liberal scheme for dealing with unemployment. 
The demand for the “ little Yellow Book,’ ** We Can 
Conquer Unemployment ” (Cassell, 6d.), is enormous, 
and it is being discussed everywhere. The DarLy NEws 
AND WESTMINSTER GAZETTE has been quick to see the 
importance of the moment, and has taken the Albert 
Hall, London, and the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, 
to enable vast audiences to hear Mr. Lloyd George on 
the unemployment issue. This is an example of Liberal 
journalistic enterprise for which a precedent might be 
hard to find. The Albert Hall meeting will be held on 
March 26th, and the Manchester meeting on April 12th. 
Both halls could be filled many times by those who 
have already applied for admission. 
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THE ISSUE 

HE Liberal pamphlet on unemployment, setting 

out in detail the programme of capital expendi- 

ture which is the basis of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
pledge, has now been published.* There is an ironical 
appropriateness in the fact that it appears in the same 
week as the Final Report of the Balfour Committee on 
Industry and Trade.+ The Balfour Committee was set 
up so long ago that the circumstances of its origin 
may perhaps have been forgotten. It was appointed 
by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in 1924, in the days when 
the Labour Government was embarrassed by the dis- 
covery that it was destitute of an unemployment 
policy, and when Mr. Tom Shaw was protesting irrit- 
ably that he could not be expected to produce rabbits 
out of a hat. Its terms of reference were, of course, 
much wider than unemployment; indeed they were 
made so extremely wide as to render inevitable, as we 
observed at the time, ** a tedious academic inquiry, 
leading ultimately to the production of an impressive 
Blue Book.”’ But it was the unemployment con- 
troversy, as contemporary comment makes clear, that 
was primarily responsible for its appointment. Doubts 
had already been widely expressed (we had expressed 
them forcibly in this journal) as to whether it was really 
likely that our post-war unemployment would solve it- 
self by a natural recovery of our depressed exporting 
industries. The function of the Balfour Committee was 
to consider whether those doubts were well founded. 

Nearly five years have elapsed, the events of which 
have given a fairly conclusive answer to this question. 
But the Balfour Committee is not prepared to answer 
it even yet. It has produced not one impressive Blue 
Book, but no less than seven. In the first six, it con- 
fined itself to informative ‘* Surveys.’’ Year by year 
these admirable volumes have appeared, assembling 
much very useful information, and providing the 
economic student with invaluable works of reference. 
The members of the Committee, it is clear, found this 
task of survey thoroughly congenial; it gave rise to no 
unpleasant friction, no interminable arguments between 
people of different economic or political opinions; so 
long as it lasted, everything was placid, harmonious, 
and agreeable; they came to like one another, and to 
enjoy each other’s company. But the time came when 
the work of Survey was complete. What were the Com- 
mittee then to do? Must they really face up at last 
to a Report? They would be sure to differ if they 
tried to say anything at all. What a pity to spoil the 
exemplary harmony maintained for so many years! 
There appears to have been a moment when they con- 
templated evading the unpleasant duty altogether. 

‘* Holding as we do,”’ they write, ‘‘ that the principal 
value of such an inquiry as ours must consist in its 
indirect effects in moulding opinion, rather than in the 
direct results of specific recommendations, we might have 
felt some doubt whether, with the completion of our 
Surveys, it might not be well to close the whole inquiry. 
Up to the present there has been no breach in unanimity, 
in spite of the highly controversial and delicate character 
of many of the problems surveyed. Would it not be 
better, it might be asked, to leave the Surveys to continue 
the educational influence which they have already begun 
to exercise, rather than to risk impairing such influence 
by attempting to formulate definite findings and recom- 
mendations on which complete agreement would be more 
difficult? ”’ 

Unfortunately—there was no getting away from it 
—their terms of reference expressly directed them ‘‘ to 
make recommendations.’’ They have done their best, 
therefore, to discharge this obligation, though their 
reluctance to do so is emphasized by their refusal to 
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end their Report with the usual ‘** summary of con- 
clusions.’’ It will be evident from this that the Com- 
mittee have nothing very striking or definite to 
recommend. For the most part the Report is en- 
lightened in tone and doctrine. It endorses ‘** the very 
remarkable report of the Geneva Economic Conference.” 
It blesses the general idea of industrial ‘** rationaliza- 
tion,’’ and it pleads for a greater responsiveness to 
** new ideas ’’ on the part of our business men. It 
blesses higher education, scientific research, and econo- 
mic statistics. It blesses Works Committees, and it 
gives no support whatever to the critics of the ‘* social 
services.’’ On these and similar matters the testimony 
of the Balfour Committee should exercise the sort of 
beneficial ** educational influence ’’ which represents 
their objective. 

But if, on most matters, the Balfour Committee 
faithfully reflect the views of what may be termed en- 
lightened orthodoxy, on the main problem which led 
to their appointment they reflect equally faithfully an 
obscurantism which was certainly orthodox when they 
were appointed, but which we had hoped was nearly 
obsolete by now. Their statement of the problem of 
post-war unemployment is foreshadowed by a passage 
in their introductory remarks :— 


‘Nor have we conceived it our duty to enter the 

dangerous field of ‘ business forecasting,’ by presenting 
a considered appreciation of the probable future of 
British industry and commerce. So vast and complex 
a subject would offer so many possibilities of erroneous 
predictions, and any such errors would be so dangerous, 
that we should be disposed to abstain from such an 
attempt, even if we thought that it was implied in the 
direction ‘to inquire into the conditions and prospects 
of British industry and trade.’ ”’ 

This is one of the surest danger-signals that we 
know. When anyone begins by disclaiming prophecy, 
look out for a false diagnosis! It seems so prudent, so 
wise, so irreproachable. In practice, it is usually a 
cover for slipping in tacitly an assumption which, if 
stated openly, would be seen to be improbable in the 
highest degree. And so it is in the present instance. 
It is all very well to dwell on the hazards of prediction. 
Policy must be based on some hypothesis or other as 
the future trend of things. It was in order to consider 
the question of whether we could safely assume, as the 
basis of our national economic policy, that our export 
industries would recover their pre-war volume of trade 
that the Balfour Committee was appointed. Ostensibly, 
the Committee has shirked the question which con- 
stituted its raison d’étre, a fact of which the last words 
in the passage just quoted display an uneasy conscious- 
ness. But the shirking of it is tantamount, in its prac- 
tical effect, to a false answer. For the implication, on 
which the subsequent argument of the Report proceeds, 
is that we have no need to adjust ourselves to a new 
economic equilibrium, but must just wait for a recovery 
of our exporting industries. 

We call this attitude an obscurantist one; and we 
are amazed that the generally enlightened Balfour Com- 
mittee should adopt it in 1929. After all, we had last 
year the Report of the Industrial Transference Board, 
which stressed the urgency, the magnitude, and the 
inexorability of the transfer problem, while ruling out, 
it is true, the only policy which can provide an effective 
remedy for it. Perhaps the most remarkable feature 
of the present Balfour Report is that it contains not 
the smallest reference to transfer. There is a section 
on unemployment (of which the keynote is ‘“* the 
problems of employment and unemployment are but 
the problems of production and trade viewed from a 
different angle ’’), discussing, along conventional lines, 
such matters as unemployment insurance, casual labour, 
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and industrial fluctuations; but of the new problem of 
transference there is no mention at all. 

In these circumstances, it is not surprising that the 
Balfour Committee should dismiss the policy of national 
development in a single paragraph, under the descrip- 
tion of ** schemes for the artificial creation of work.”’ 
They endorse the doctrine, which has become orthodox 
with us, that public authorities should, as far as pos- 
sible, postpone in times of active trade, and accelerate 
in times of depression, ** their programme of necessary 
public work.’? But they observe that * it would be 
wrong to expect too great results from action of this 
kind.”’ For ** in a long continued depression the possi- 
bilities of a bona-fide anticipation become rapidly ex- 
hausted. In these circumstances employment so pro- 
vided may tend to lose its economic character and to 
become hardly distinguishable from ordinary relief 
work.” 

To: this otiose and obsolete way of looking at the 
problem the Liberal pamphlet supplies the best possible 
answer. It gives us detailed figures, for each of six 
principal categories of proposed public expenditure, of 
the amount of money that can usefully be spent and 
the amount of additional employment that may be 
expected. These six principal categories are (1) roads 
and bridges, (2) housing, (8) telephones, (4) electrical 
development, (5) land drainage, and (6) London tubes. 
Under these heads alone (which by no means exhaust 
the policy of national development) it is claimed that 
the work contemplated would absorb nearly 600,000 
workpeople by the end of the first year. Roads and 
bridges account for the greater part of this total. 
Under this heading the pamphlet proposes an addi- 
tional expenditure over the next two years of no less 
than £145 millions, and estimates the additional 
employment, direct and indirect, at 350,000 men in the 
first year and 375,000 in the second. 

These are large figures, but a study of the pamphlet 
makes it clear that they are not fantastic ones. It is 
evident that care has been taken to exclude from the 
calculations schemes which, however desirable, could 
not be put speedily in hand. On this ground, for 
example, all London bridge schemes, among them the 
urgent project for a new bridge at Charing Cross, are 
excluded from the two years’ programme. Maps are 
given showing the precise trunk roads which it is pro- 
posed to construct; and their cost, like that of the 
other items, is separately computed. The whole road 
programme is set out with a detail which corroborates 
the claim that it is based on responsible technical 
advice. 

The instance of roads is sufficient to refute the 
suggestion that eight years of depression have exhausted 
the possibilities of diminishing unemployment by 
expediting public works. The very phrase ‘“ public 
works ’”’ smacks of an obsolete conception. We are 
not yet sufficiently conscious of the immense import- 
ance of the réle which the State has come to play in 
the economic domain. Road-building to-day corre- 
sponds very much to railway-building in the last 
century; and roads, unlike railways, are within the 
province of the State. Electrical development corre- 
sponds to the development of steam-power in the last 
century, and electrical development is under the 
control of a Public Board. The State, by its policy in 
regard to subsidies, now virtually determines the rate 
at which houses shall be built. Public utilities such 
as these represent a substantial part of the nation’s 
total economic activity ; and the policy of the Govern- 
ment, in pressing forward or hanging back with their 
‘development, necessarily exerts an influence of the 
first importance on the general state of trade. 
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We believe that the Liberal pamphlet and Mr. Lloyd 
George’s pledge will have a far-reaching effect not only 
on the political situation, but on current economic 
ideas. There is, of course, as some critics are busily 
pointing out, nothing “‘ new ”’ in the general idea; but 
it makes all the difference that the idea should be 
worked out with this care and in this detail. So long 
as the advocacy of national development was confined 
to general forms, it might mean much, or it might 
mean little; and the public might not unreasonably 
suspect that in practice it would mean very little. 
Henceforth everyone will have to deal with it as a 
serious, large-scale policy. 


THE LIBERTY OF 
UNLICENSED PRINTING 


O discuss the question of the censorship of books in 

a dry light is not easy. For the English language is 

rich in terms of opprobrium, and the assailants of 
‘‘ bad books *? have been so lavish in their use of these 
terms as to rouse much passion in the defenders. In such 
an atmosphere it is difficult to apply common sense so as 
to avoid the falsehood of extremes. And yet the discovery 
of a policy which shall command the assent of the general 
body of thoughtful men and women should not be im- 
possible. It is, of course, a question of drawing a line some- 
where, a compromise which strict logic abhors but which 
life always demands. 

No moderately sane person would favour absolute 
liberty of publication, irrespective of the sort of matter 
and the sort of publicity. Nobody would let Boccaccio, 
Smollett, or even ‘* The Sentimental Journey,”’ into the 
school library, or Swift’s Poems into any library for general 
circulation. Among the classics of our own and foreign 
literatures are many passages which, isolated from their 
settings and pushed into selective prominence, would rightly 
be denied access to the reading public. On the other hand, 
few would suppress the publication of this literature because 
it contains coarse expressions or lascivious passages. Nor 
can any distinction rightly be drawn between the past and 
present, on the ground that much of the classic literature 
belonged to a coarser age whose canons of taste and codes 
of morals it did not offend. For if the matter and the 
manner of this literature is such as to deprave the morals 
of the modern reader, both the existing law and sound 
reason demand its suppression. It is not impossible to 
bowdlerize great literature. It has been tried—and 
generally condemned. 

The case for and against present-day restrictions must 
clearly be argued on a basis which takes into account cer- 
tain remarkable changes which have recently taken place in 
habits of speech and thought on matters relating to 
physical life and conduct. Speech and print which would 
have offended or even disgusted Victorians do not offend 
or disgust their posterity to-day. Is this an admission of 
moral degeneracy? Not necessarily. It may indicate an 
abandonment of the sentimental prudery which sought 
thrills of secret pleasure from revelations of ‘* the shock- 
ing,’ in favour of a more open and honest attitude towards 
what are still euphemistically called ‘* the facts of life.” 
To treat the issue as one of attitude towards sex, however, 
is to take too narrow a view. For respectable society in 
the most materialistic era of our history, all bodily organs 
and functions were tabu, legs were “‘ limbs,’? the stomach 
was unmentionable except to a doctor, and even a hearty 
appetite was a feminine indelicacy. The canons of speech 
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and conventional behaviour towards the human body have 
changed. Our immediate ancestors pretended not to be 
animals, we admit we are, and the moral gain is surely 
in our favour. 

But, it will be urged, in the literature that forms 
our subject of discussion, the animalism is dangerously 
over-emphasized, and moral controls are ignored or ridi- 
culed. The life of sheer animal instinct is justified and 
even glorified! This, I think, is the gravamen of the 
charge against what are regarded as the most objectionable 
books. There are probably a few modern publications to 
which the imputation of such teaching and the case for 
prohibition would apply, on the ground that they sapped 
the foundations of public and private morals. But the real 
conflict relates to books which are in tone rather than in 
teaching ** indecent or obscene.’’ The lack of definition of 
these terms in the Act has had unfortunate consequences. 
Attempts, sometimes successful, have been made to stop 
publication of serious scientific works, such as those of Dr. 
Havelock Ellis on Sex Psychology, and only the other day 
the chief spokesman of a deputation to the Home Secretary 
placed books on Birth-Control in the forefront of his index 
expurgatorius. Such an issue is of paramount importance 
for all modern thinkers who recognize that the Population 
Question, alike in its quantitative and its qualitative, or 
eugenic, aspect, lies at the foundation of human progress. 
Personally I do not quarrel with the interpretative dictum 
of Chief Justice Cockburn, upon which recent actions profess 
to rely :— 


‘““I think the test of obscenity is this ; whether the 
tendency of the matter charged as obscene is to deprave 
or corrupt those whose minds are open to such immoral! 
influences, and into whose hands a publication of this 
sort may fall.’’ 

Now, whether coarse language or sex realism in print tends 
**to deprave or corrupt”? depends partly on how it 
is presented, partly upon the characters of those 
** into whose hands ”’ it ** may fall.”? As a reader of 
more than one of the books which have recently figured in 
this conflict, I find much that is repellent, even shocking, 
to my mid-Victorian mind, but very little calculated to 
deprave or corrupt. But, it will be urged, how about the 
young and innocent; may not these scenes and this language 
affect them injuriously? Ought they not to be protected? 
For the most part they are protected already to a larger 
extent than older moralists recognize. Knowledge, broad- 
cast among the adult younger generation of to-day, is a 
protector. Innocence is no longer identified with ignor- 
ance. Even the depraved London life, portrayed with such 
vivid realism by Mr. Aldous Huxley in his latest work, 
hardly imparts a shock of novelty to the young sophisticated 
Londoner. This, of course, does not settle the issue. For 
it may well be true that such scenes and language do not 
tend to ‘* deprave or corrupt ” minds which have already 
been depraved or corrupted by prior access to such evil 
influences. 

This, I think, brings us to the two questions which 
lie at the heart of this controversy. Is the general 
character of the treatment of sex relations in these books 
such as to corrupt those who actually read them? If such 
moral damage does emerge from these publications, is legal 
force the proper remedy, and can it be applied without 
doing more moral harm than good? 

Now on the first question, the net tendency of a book, 
such as “* Sleeveless Errand,’’ is not easy to compute. 
Coarse and profane (not blasphemous) language prevails in 
sickening prodigality. This may be proper to the realistic 
presentation of a life where drunkenness and sex promis- 
cuity prevail, and where all the ordinary decencies are 
scrapped. There are sex scenes uncompromising in the 
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plainness of their setting, and certainly calculated to shock 
most of those not already shock-proof. It may be urged 
that such a book is essentially degrading even for readers 
not highly sensitive to such influences. But whether it 
** corrupts ’? depends upon two more disputable points. 
The life, conduct, and talk, here set forth, is certainly not 
attractive or alluring even in its grossness and its sensuality. 
It professes to be, perhaps is, a true rendering of an ex- 
tremely objectionable and socially harmful patch of modern 
megalopolitan life. Does a right conception of art require 
or even permit its portrayal? Or is the contention, that art 
and its technique recognize no bars of subject-matter, a 
mere pretext for bravado authorship with a keen eye upon 
the shock-market? No confident answer to such a question 
may be possible for anyone but the authoress, perhaps not 
for her. What may be urged is that the net tendency of 
a story where the leading lady is so disillusioned by the 
rottenness of the life she has been leading, as to commit 
suicide from sheer despair, can hardly be regarded as even 
superficially alluring. It seems to illustrate a not infrequent 
dilemma relating to literary influence as represented in 
parts or wholes. A strict enforcement of law against 
obscenity could certainly rule out one or more of the 
works of each of our half-dozen foremost novelists and 
playwrights, on the strength of particular passages or, in 
some instances, whole books. Yet only the most fanatical 
of moralists would closure free expression to the leading 
artists and thinkers of our time, because some scenes or 
writings, taken by themselves, seemed to carry an evil 
tendency. 

There is no quite satisfactory solution of our problem. 
Either the present police power or a general censorship 
could stop the publication of a certain number of definitely 
bad books. But against this social gain must be set the 
errors incident in a restrictive policy which sets a troop of 
official ‘* Nosey Parkers ”? to pry into our mailbags, or 
initial our proof pages, under conditions which afford no 
guarantee of sober judgment, and the delicate discrimina- 
tion needed for the task. The moral and intellectual 
damage of such a course may well seem to outweigh the 
risks of a free Press. Save as regards a small undisputed 
category of vicious print, education and sound public 
opinion have a far higher prophylactic value than legal 
force, with its stimulation of illicit presses and other 
machinery of evasion. Legal force can do much to repress 
crime, little to raise, or even to protect, the standard of 
personal character. 

Joun A. Hopson. 


MR. BOOTHBY AND SCOTTISH 
HOME RULE 


By SIR D. M. STEVENSON, 
Lord Provost of Glasgow, 1911-1914. 


READ with great satisfaction Mr. Basil Murray’s article 

in last week’s NaTIon, with practically every line of 

which I am in agreement. Your note: ‘* We ourselves 
are opposed to the project ” surprised me, as Mr. Murray 
was merely emphasizing the official views of the Scottish 
Liberal Party, submitted in an elaborate report in 1924 to a 
meeting at Stirling representative of the whole of the 
Liberals of Scotland, and approved of unanimously. Sir 
Herbert Samuel’s speech at Dalkeith on January 17th last 
merely endorsed on behalf of the leaders of the whole party 
what had been decided in 1924 by the Scottish section. It 
must have been disappointing to your Scottish readers to 
find Tue Nation formally out of sympathy with the party’s 
official policy. But what must they think now of your 
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giving such prominence to-day to Mr. Robert Boothby’s 
article, which he calls *‘ A Reply to Mr. Murray ’’? 

I always read with interest reports of speeches by Mr. 
Boothby because of what seems to me his sane outlook on 
our relations with Russia. It is almost incredible that the 
same man should say in your columns: ** Mr. Murray de- 
clares that ‘ Scotland already has her own law and her own 
Church; she asks in addition for the management of her 
own local government, her agriculture, &c.’ She asks for 
nothing of the sort. A few hundred students thought it 
would be rather nice to have the widely esteemed and pic- 
turesque Mr. Cunninghame Graham as Lord Rector, and 
that is the sum total of the Scottish Home Rule movement 
to date.”’ 

I have been in close touch with imperial and _ local 
politics for over fifty years. Home Rule for Scotland was 
a popular subject for Debating Societies in my young days 
and in the ’seventies and eighties was ventilated in Parlia- 
ment and has had ever since the support of a majority of 
Scottish members. But Ireland blocked the way. Mr. 
Gladstone was so strongly in favour of a large scheme of 
devolution that Scottish Liberals felt convinced that Irish 
Home Rule was likely to be carried, and that Scottish self- 
government would follow. It was incredible that Ireland 
should be given the management of her own affairs, and 
that Scotland should continue to suffer the humiliation re- 
ferred to by the Duke of Montrose the other day—viz., of 
her members, although practically unanimous regarding the 
clauses applicable to Scotland of certain Bills, finding them- 
selves at the ringing of the division bell swamped by a host 
of English and Welsh members who had not even listened 
to a word of the debate. 

I dare not ask space to answer paragraph by paragraph 
Mr. Boothby’s misstatements and the arguments founded 
on his false premises. They may appeal to some of his 
Tory friends; to Liberals, they carry their own refutation 
on their face. 

But one gross misstatement cannot pass unchallenged. 
Mr. Boothby is good enough to say “ All over the world 
the qualities of the Scottish people are recognized, admired, 
and feared.’? But he goes on ‘* And it all dates from the 
Union. Prior to 1707 the Scottish people were a pack of 
miserable savages, living in incredible poverty and squalor, 
and playing no part whatsoever in the development of 
civilization.” 

His Liberal opponent at the General Election could not 
do better than print this as a leaflet for the campaign. 
Imagine such nonsense being flaunted before the eyes of 
Aberdonian electors, every one of whom knows that for 
centuries before the Union Scotland had been rich enough 
to equip armies to maintain her independence, to create 
(under James IV) a navy that rivalled that of England, 
and to build many noble cathedrals and churches, and a 
number of historic castles and country houses. She had 
produced a great literature, and in the fifteenth century the 
history of poetry is to be found in Scotland rather than in 
England. She had developed a system of jurisprudence 
which is the basis of her law to-day, and is the admiration 
of great English lawyers, and her Courts of Justice have a 
proud and unbroken tradition of four hundred years. She 
possessed four Universities, including Aberdeen, while 
England had only two, and Scottish scholars like John 
Major or Mair and George Buchanan were famous througb- 
out Europe four centuries ago. And had she not sent to 
England a Sovereign who, whatever his faults, was the most 
learned monarch who ever sat upon the English throne? 

Does Mr. Boothby not think he ought to cry 
** Peccavi ”?? 
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TWENTY YEARS AGO: 
AN OMEN 


T was nearly twenty years ago, in the autumn of 1909. 
| Ee were not many of us on the Berlin-Hook train on 

which I was returning from a visit to Austria and Ger- 
many. But I detected the accent of the West Riding in 
the speech of a brisk young man. A fellow-Yorkshireman 
always intrigues me. We were soon in conversation. 

He told me this queer story. It recurs to me at this 
juncture as an omen, a warning—a parable. 

‘** I’ve had a humiliating experience for an Englishman, 
for a Yorkshireman,”’ said he with a strange blitheness, 
** but I’m glad of it. I’m going back to have a rare old 
row with the dad. He’ll storm, but he’ll see my point of 
view in the end—and he’ll cave in.” 

He got back to the beginning; told me how glad he 
was to get away from school and into the old mill. It was 
to be his some day, and his father, proud of it as the 
edifice built by himself, was anxious that he should take 
over all the pride with the machinery and goodwill. 

** But he didn’t quite realize what he was saying when 
he remarked one day, ‘ Happen you’!l want to alter things 
a bit, lad; bring *em up to date. Well, remember that 
bit o’ Latin you learned me, Festina something, you know.’ 
I told him I’d hasten not more slowly than necessary, but 
I upset him a bit one day when I showed him a bit of stuff 
and asked him if he could make it.” 

‘© * Make owt on my machines,’ he retorted, gruffly, 
but he began to scratch his head and look puzzled. 

‘* * Where does it come from? ’ he asked at last. 

** * Germany,’ I answered, and, by gum, you should 
have heard him growl—if he couldn’t whack sausage-eaters 
and all that sort of thing. But he had to admit that he 
couldn’t weave fabric of that texture and design. 

** And he didn’t like it a bit when I told him that 
was the stuff that was cutting us out of our markets. Oh, 
ours was better—firmer, stronger; I admitted all that. But 
the other was the stuff that was selling. 

*** And we’ve got to make it, dad, or go under,’ I 
told him. 

*** It means a new machine, I suppose,’ he said, after 
he had cooled down. ‘ Lot of brass.’ 

‘* Then he said, ‘ Well, I suppose you’ll have to go 
and see Brownjones Smith and Thimblethwaite; they’ve 
always made our machines.’ 

** * Best firm in the West Riding and the rest of the 
world,’ I told him, * but they can’t make the machine to 
weave this.’ 

** Well, there was as much admiration as there was 
scorn when he sized up how busy I’d been on the quiet and 
how far I had gone into the thing. 

*** You want me to order a German machine—never,’ 
he cried ; but he knew I knew he was going to be beaten.” 

He filled his pipe reflectively. 

**I’m on my way back,” he resumed. “ I’ve seen 
the machine at work. It is everything they said of it. They 
gave me the names of half a dozen firms in different places 
where I could see it—select my own time and place, and 
give no warning. 

‘© Yes, we’ve got to make that stuff or shut shop. It’s 
a come-down. Dad will fume, but he’ll give in. He’ll 
have to. It’ll be a shock for Brownjones Smith and 
Thimblethwaite. 

** But I’ll tell you what,’? he ended, suddenly, as 
blithe as when he started. ‘“‘ In a few years they’!] make 
a better machine than this German one I’m going to order, 
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and we’ll knock the Germans again. There’s some place 
for us young ’uns in Yorkshire, tha knoaws.”’ 


And as I heard some of the evidence before the Woollen 
Safeguarding Inquiry, I wondered if my fellow traveller of 
twenty years ago had anything to say. 

M. J. Lanpa. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


HE publication of the Liberal pamphlet on unem- 

ployment is easily the leading political event of the 

week. It is being eagerly discussed, and its effect 
cannot fail to be wholesome. Politics are suffering from 
the dull lethargy resulting from years of avoidable unem- 
ployment of brains and energy. People are forgetting even 
the possibility of constructive political enterprise, and sheer 
inertia of the imagination, the fruit of a spiritless acquies- 
cence in things as they are, has brought it about that the 
terrible tragedy of our devastated regions awakes little or 
no emotion. The scheme ably set forth in the little Yellow 
Book is a business proposition, the work of responsible 
economists and industrialists. It is at the same time an 
appeal to the springs of action in emotion. It seeks to reach 
the public heart and conscience, and to force a realization 
of the vast wastage of human faculty that is going on 
every day. ‘‘ Innumerable things cry out to be done, and a 
very Niagara of fine labour power is running to waste.”” It 
is the theme of the book that the dole and charity are acting 
like soothing syrup administered to a man in need of a 
tonic. This is not the place for a discussion of this 
vigorous and well documented essay in reconstruction ; its 
merits or demerits will be canvassed on a thousand plat- 
forms, and whatever the outcome, Liberals will have the 
satisfaction of having succeeded in forcing unemployment 
into the front line of politics. Here is something beyond 
the power of party politicians to ignore or to destroy with 
cheap derision. The Liberal engineers have set up the 
machine, but it will never work unless the goodwill, 
courage, and imagination of our people are roused to work 
it in the same spirit as the war machine was made to work 
under the stress of passion and necessity. 

* * * 

The criticism of the scheme by the professional politi- 
cians so far has been disappointingly poor in quality. The 
average Tory thinks he disposes of it by a little mechanical 
cynicism fortified by a few figures, repeated parrot-fashion 
from platform to platform, giving an entirely misleading 
impression of the number of men who could be absorbed on 
road-making. On the eve of the publication of the book 
Mr. Lloyd George submitted himself, at a gathering in the 
House of Commons, to the cross-examination of political 
journalists, some friendly to the scheme and some otherwise. 
I am bound to say that the journalists put the politicians 
to shame by the cogency and provocatively useful nature 
of their questions. It was a perfectly frank and unfettered 
discussion, and it enabled Mr. Lloyd George to display all 
his astonishing readiness and agility in dealing with objec- 
tions, some of them quite reasonable objections. As an 
exhibition of dialectical skill his performance was admir- 
able, and no doubt the inquisition of the journalists, sum- 
marizing, as it did, many of the criticisms that float about 
the average mind, was useful to him as a preparation for 
the campaign. Incidentally, Mr. Lloyd George made the 
interesting but hardly unexpected statement that he will 
support any party in power after the election that is pre- 
nared to carry out a scheme that will rid us of the national 
disgrace of apathy. His questioner might have remembered 
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perhaps that last November he offered his support to the 

Baldwin Government if they would go in for a constructive 

policy on unemployment. 
* * * 

Perhaps the most important event in England this week 
has been one which has gone almost unnoticed in the Press. 
A small company of eminent scholars and scientific men— 
European and American—have been discussing at the Insti- 
tute of International Affairs an entirely new approach to 
the study of politics. Drawing their inspiration from 
Geneva, they are daring enough to believe that politics can 
be—indeed must be—treated in the international spirit if 
the world is to be saved from another catastrophe. It is a 
commonplace that only education, and especially education 
in economics, can save us; these learned men have the 
realism to make this commonplace the basis of practical 
action. The study of politics must be, of course, national; 
but there is no need except old emotional habit why it 
should be nationalist. The workers under the League’s 
scheme of intellectual co-operation believe, and are acting 
on their belief, that politics are interesting not as a battle- 
ground of fierce nationalist passions, but as a sphere of 
human activity to be studied scientifically like any other; 
a meeting ground where men capable of detachment can, in 
Professor Gilbert Murray’s words, ‘* surmount the barriers 
of nationality and tradition ” and “‘ face in the spirit of 
our common brotherhood the common problems and dangers 
that lie before the human race.’”? This work is nothing less 
than the safeguarding of civilization. Out of this effort, 
hardly known to the public, and no doubt derided by the 
party and patriotic enthusiast as the eccentric idealism of 
highbrows, may in the end emerge a salutary revolution 
in men’s minds everywhere. The politician may become one 
who works for the good of other countries as much as for 
the good of his own. 

* * * 

As we all know, the volatile Evangelist at the Home 
Office is determined to purify literature from anything cal- 
culated to bring a blush to the features of the aged. What 
I, at any rate, did not know, was that the anxious activities 
of our “ Jix ” extend to the films. I thought that the 
films were safeguarded from evil—apart from the evil that 
may follow from the monotonous display of false social 
ideals, violence, luxury, and general silliness—through the 
care of that genial veteran Mr. T. P. O’Connor and his 
Board of Film Censors, aided by a comprehensive list of 
forbidden subjects. One may perhaps detect the hand of 
** Jix ” in the selection of these latter, for they include 
‘* stories and scenes calculated to foment social unrest and 
discontent.’? The scissors of the censors are applied to 
** misrepresentation of police methods,” ‘‘ the practice of 
the Third Degree in the United States,” “‘ holding up the 
King’s uniform to contempt,’”? and other terrible things. 
I learn from the New Leaper that “ Jix ”’ exercises a 
direct censorship when it is a question of political, or in 
practice Bolshevist, films; that is to say, films produced in 
Moscow, including some of the best pictures that have been 
made. The New Leaver, by way of winning support for 
the removal of the banning of films for political reasons, 
proposed to arrange a private show of some of the best 
recent Russian pictures, notably ‘‘ Potemkin.” Mr. 
Maxton wrote to the Home Office, frankly stating the 
object, and asking for the permission which it seems is 
necessary. He received in reply a curt refusal. So that 
the fiat of “‘ Jix ’’ is necessary before even a private show 
can take place of films which, however fine artistically 
they may be, are calculated to make people think politic- 
ally. Of course, we are allowed to see Mr. Baldwin smoking 
his pipe and maintaining tranquillity. That is another 
story. 
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After Lord Oxford’s death I remember expressing in 
these notes the general regret that it was not possible for 
him to go to Paris to help in making the peace. It is 
certain that the settlement would have benefited greatly 
from the influence of his sagacity, his moderation, his special 
knowledge of international law and of finance. At that 
time I shared the general belief that he was never offered 
the opportunity ; but Mr. Lloyd George’s belated but quite 
definite statement to the contrary must be accepted as 
historical. Mr. Churchill’s allegation that Mr. Lloyd George 
dropped the idea of inviting Asquith to join the Peace 
delegation from fear of Northcliffe seems to be the only 
serious misstatement of fact in his latest brilliant book. 
(When Lord Northcliffe had the impudence to demand in- 
clusion Mr. Lloyd George very properly told him to go to 
Hell.) It is true that two members of Lord Oxford’s family 
have questioned the accuracy of Mr. Lloyd George’s version. 
The accounts which they give are not easily reconciled with 
one another; but it seems clear that the impression in the 
family at the time was that Mr. Asquith was anxious to go 
to the Peace Conference, and said so, but was unwilling 
to go at the price of joining the Coalition Government. It 
seems that Mr. Lloyd George regarded the two things as 
hanging together, and, as Asquith declined to join his 
Government, nothing came of the contingent offer to go to 
Paris. 

* * * 

I have been studying once more the effect of the 
Sacristy which the Dean and Chapter of Westminster pro- 
pose to build between St. Margaret’s and the Abbey. I 
remain of the opinion which I have already expressed, that 
this addition would be deplorable, and I hope that it is 
not true, as one hears, that the authorities intend to carry 
on the scheme, in spite of the strong volume of protest. 
The plea that the Sacristy would be so inconspicuous as to 
be harmless will not do. If you stand at the North 
Transept entrance and look towards the East end, you 
find that the whole of the beautiful fretted exterior of 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel is entirely hidden by a rather 
repulsive screen of sham modern Gothic. The model is 
placed in the angle between the North Transept wall and 
that of the choir, and, as was pointed out long ago in a 
letter to the TrmEs signed by many eminent objectors, will 
dwarf the buttresses and walls of the ring of chapels, and 
will interrupt and cramp the view of a beautiful angle of the 
Abbey. According to the Abbey clergy the Sacristy is 
wanted as a place in which to keep the vestments and so 
on. At least eight possible alternatives have been sug- 
gested in the existing buildings for this purpose, and I feel 
safe in refusing to accept the Dean’s declaration that all 
are quite impossible. Among the chapels in the Abbey there 
are some that are never entered by the public, and surely 
one of these could be made to serve as a robing room with- 
out disturbing anybody, and without fixing on this genera- 
tion the stigma of indifference to the harmony of West- 
minster Abbey—in spite of all the restorations—as an 
expression of Medizval art. 

* * * 

A few days ago I saw a photograph of Stonehenge and 
its surroundings which showed that noble monument in- 
credibly dwarfed and made almost mean by the intrusion 
of bungalows that have been peppered down on the land. 
Stonehenge has been safe in its magnificence for some four 
thousand years; it was reserved for this age of “ civiliza- 
tion”? to think of giving it vulgar neighbours. Some 
eighteen months ago the National Trust set out to prevent 
this disgrace. A letter signed by the leaders of the three 
political parties was published appealing for money to buy 
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up the land round Stonehenge and to clear it of excres- 
cences, so that the great stones may be left again in all 
their mystery, bare and lonely against the sky line. This 
appeal has been remarkably successful up to a point, but 
the whole plan is now in danger. Some £85,000 has been 
raised, and two plots to the south of the Warminster- 
Amesbury road purchased. Another plot to the north of 
the road is still to be acquired. The option upon it expires 
at the end of this month; only £9,000 remains to be 
raised; but if it is not obtained all the work that has been 
done will go for nothing. Stonehenge will have a solitude 
to the south and a street to the north. There is only one 
Stonehenge, and if we allow it to be surrounded by petrol- 
filling stations, motor garages, bungaloid growths, teashops 
and beershops, we shall deserve the contempt of posterity. 
* * * 


A letter appeared in the Trmes the other day from Mr. 
Geoffrey Drage, deploring the incipient tendency to naval 
economy. Incidentally he answered a question which 
troubles all thoughtful minds. For what does the League 
of Nations exist? ‘* Geneva may be useful in small matters 
and can afford a bridge when Great Powers do not wish to 
fight, but in the light of history the pacifist can only say 
of pacifism Credo quia impossibile.’’ Mr. Drage, you see, 
knows all about it. 

Kappa. 


THESIS AND PARENTHESIS 


(Being the effect of President Hoover’s Inaugural Address 
on a professional cynic.) 


THANKS to our wisdom and virtue—yet not forgetting 
The kind assistance Providence often lends— 
We are strong, and wealthy, and very refined; the betting 
In the Uplift Stakes is all upon us, my friends ! 
(Hardly a shadow falls on our dazzling brightness, 
Unless uncertain Justice count as a flaw; 
Searcely a speck can I see on our spotless whiteness 
But a wave of crime and a growing contempt for law.) 


Strangely indeed do the lesser nations mistake us ! 
No base imperial dream in our heart abides. 
‘* Lo! we are perfect,’? we say to the world, ‘* then take us 
As friends, philosophers, creditors, rulers, guides. 
(When Hayti or Nicaragua turns in its fetters, 
When Filipino or Mexican kisses the rod, 
Surely they feel that our subjects, protégés, debtors, 
In serving us, are certainly serving God ?) 


So, to confound our superficial accusers— 
And seeing that peace is good for the export trade— 
Let us multiply pacts, and treaties, and ‘‘ eight-inch ” 
cruisers, 
Till the firm foundations of peace have been truly laid. 
(Yet, since the profit from neutral trade very sweet is; 
Yet, since our nature abhors all trouble and fuss, 
Let us make it plain, in all the pacts and the treaties, 
That no responsibility rests on us.) 
MacFLECKNOE. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
SCOTTISH HOME RULE 


Sir,—I have read with interest Mr. Boothby’s explosion 
in your last issue ; perhaps you will allow me some brief 
comments on it. 

(1) Throughout his article Mr. Boothby has made the 
confusion against which I took special care to guard, between 
the movement for Scottish Home Rule and the Scottish 
Nationalist Party. I agree that the policy of the latter, as 
expressed at Midlothian and elsewhere, is impracticable, and 
if given effect would be disastrous. The Liberals, like Sir 
Herbert Samuel, who support Home Rule have never con- 
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templated or suggested a Customs barrier, a division of the 
railway system or the trades unions, and Mr. Boothby, if 
he had read either my article or Sir Herbert Samuel's speech 
would have known it. 

2) It is easy to argue about, but difficult to prove what 
is the view of the electorate on a given subject. I have 
heard Mr. Boothby maintain that the Conservative Party 
would return after the General Election with a clear 
majority. I disagree with him. Mr. Boothby now maintains 
that the electors of Scotland do not want Home Rule, and 
again I disagree. And there is this on my side ; although 
the Nationalist at Midlothian did very badly, in that election 
there was an overwhelming majority for Home Rule, because 
both the Liberal and Labour candidates made it a strong 
plank in their platforms, and only the Conservative 
opposed it. 

(3) If Home Rule for Ulster on Federal lines can work 
without an English Parliament being set up, so can Home 
Rule for Scotland. And as for this talk of bureaucracies, 
Mr. Boothby knows perfectly well that there is already a 
large and efficient Scottish bureaucracy in existence, which 
I presume he does not want to abolish. 

4) ** As soon as solutions are discovered (for the 
problems of the Highlands, &c.), they can be applied just 
as well by a Parliament in London as in Edinburgh.’’ The 
important word is ‘‘can.’’ Our whole contention is that at 
present solutions already found are not being applied, partly 
through press of parliamentary business at Westminster and 
partly through the indifference of the English Conservatives 
to Scottish affairs. Instead, measures like the Scottish Local 
Government Bill are conceived by English Ministers and 
foisted on the Scottish people against their will and even 
against the will of a majority of Scottish members. Mr. 
Boothby would do well to remember that it is this Bill, which 
he supports, that has really made Home Rule the vital 
question I believe it to be. 

If Mr. Boothby really holds the views to which he pre- 
tends, I challenge him to debate the question ‘‘ Does Scotland 
want Home Rule? ’’ with me at a public meeting in Oban. 
We will take a vote at the end of the debate, and I will bet 
him the best hat he can buy—and to judge by his article it 
will need to be a big one—thatI win. As proof of the sincerity 
of my own opinion, I may say that I am having a leaflet 
printed containing extracts from Mr. Boothby’s article and 
entitled ‘‘ Scottish Home Rule: the Tory View,’’ and I pro- 
pose to distribute twenty thousand copies of this in my 
constituency forthwith.—Yours, &c., 

BASIL MuRRAY. 

March 11th, 1929. 


Sir,—It is to be hoped that Mr. Basil Murray’s article 
on Scottish Home Rule will not be taken too seriously by 
the readers of THE NaTIOoN, for it certainly does not represent 
the views of any considerable number of responsibly minded 
people in Scotland. Indeed, one has to search far before one 
can find any important Scottish public body or newspaper or 
prominent leader in public life who has not expressed definite 
disapproval of Home Rule for Scotland. 

That there is dissatisfaction with the scant attention that 
Scottish affairs receive at Westminster, nobody can deny. But 
the people of Scotland are, I believe, far too sensible to 
magnify this grievance into a necessity for modifying the 
terms of the Union, with all the consequent evils which might 
result both to Scotland and to the Empire. 

What advantage would Scotland gain from Home Rule? 
Her special problems would appear to be of such a nature 
that the setting up of a Scottish legislature at Edinburgh 
would offer no solution. 

The depopulation of the Highlands is, no doubt, a 
national misfortune. But would legislation undertaken by 
a Scottish Parliament be any remedy? In the first place, 
could the comparatively small Scottish population find the 
necessary funds for the buying up of deer forests? And 
even if this were possible, could a large number of people 
be persuaded to work for what at best would be a somewhat 
precarious livelihood in the Highlands? That these now 
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barren lands were once cultivated is no evidence that they 
could be cultivated now. The economic conditions endured 
by the Highlanders of past generations would be hardly 
endurable to their descendants in the big cities—particularly 
when we remember the difficulty which has been experienced 
in some of the Dominions in persuading the town dweller to 
dispense with the comforts and distractions of city life. It 
is hard to see any reason for supposing that Home Rule 
would enable Scotland to deal more satisfactorily with the 
Highland problem than she can under the present system 
of government. 

It is often maintained by Home Rulers that the present 
disgrace of the slums in such towns as Edinburgh and 
Glasgow might be eliminated by a Scottish Parliament. 
But why should such a Parliament be successful in this 
matter? The objection to the ‘‘ English’’ Parliament is 
that it has been too closely preoccupied with English affairs, 
to the neglecting of the affairs of Britain. But has this 
‘* English ’’ Parliament succeeded in removing the reproach 
of the London slums? No Legislature can possibly indulge 
in such social reforms unless it has public opinion behind it 
—public opinion expressed in the willingness to advance the 
necessary money. This money is in Scotland now, but it is 
diverted to other ends, such as the proposed road bridge over 
the Forth. Would this natural tendency for spare money to 
be utilized in new commercial undertakings, rather than in 
social reforms, be altered by the creation of an Edinburgh 
Parliament? 

There are two chief schools of Home Rulers now. Those 
who desire complete Dominion status for Scotland, and those 
who only wish for a system of government similar to that of 
Ulster. Neither of these alternatives can possibly commend 
itself to any clear-thinking Scotsman. 

Dominion Home Rule would carry with it the right of 
Scotland to establish a Customs barrier at the Border, and to 
establish industrial laws differing from those of England. 
The inevitable result would be a flight of English capital 
froin Scotland. It has been suggested by some Home Rulers 
that a Customs barrier at the Border would put a stop to the 
unemployment in Scotland, caused by the action of Scottish 
firms in developing their English branches at the expense 
of their original factory in Scotland. But such a Customs 
barrier would not only make it unprofitable for such firms 
to trade in Scotland from England ; it would make it equally 
unprofitable for Scottish firms to trade in England from 
Scotland. And what would happen to Scottish industry if 
it were virtually excluded from the English market? Scottish 
firms would build factories in England and employ English 
labour. 

It is true that Scotland contributes largely to the British 
Exchequer, and receives back directly a comparatively small 
sum. But this contribution made by Scotland is her con- 
tribution to such Imperial expenditure as the upkeep of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Foreign Representation, &c. If 
Scotland retained this money (as she would be entitled to do 
under Dominion Home Rule) she would have either to estab- 
lish her own Defence Forces and Diplomatic Service (which 
would greatly tax her resources), or she would have to pocket 
her national pride, and rely on England to bear the burden 
of all the Imperial services. 

In fact, Dominion Home Rule for Scotland is a wild and 
unpractical solution which will not bear the test of a 
moment’s careful consideration. It is absurd to suggest that 
Scotland has a right to Dominion Home Rule because the 
Dominions have it. The Dominions are widely scattered com- 
munities, differing largely in many circumstances from Great 
Britain. Scotland has now been England’s loyal partner for 
centuries, and it is a lamentable suggestion that this well- 
tried and successful partnership should be severed now when 
the great nations of the world are increasingly organizing 
themselves on centralized lines. The dissolution of the Union 
would be hailed in many foreign countries as a sign of the 
definite weakening of that national solidarity of the people 
of Britain which is the only lasting foundation for this 
country’s greatness, and such a dissolution would—by break- 
ing up the Mother Country—leave the Empire without that 
centre which is, when all is said and done, one of the 
essential conditions of the future existence of the Empire. 
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But what of ‘‘ Ulster Home Rule ”’ for Scotland? 

What is the use of it? The Imperial Parliament would 
still be the real source of authority and influence, and all 
really able Scotsmen would therefore seek election to West- 
minster and not to Edinburgh. Would the Edinburgh 
\ssembly—-necessarily composed of second-rate men, and 
consequently little estimated even by the Scottish members 
of the Westminster Parliament—be worth the inevitable ex- 
pense and complication which its existence would bring into 
being? Surely, no Parliament at Edinburgh rather than a 
second-rate one is a principle that every Scotsman would 
agree with. ; 

And—finally—why any Home Rule at all? Is Home Rule 
really necessary in order to preserve the liberties and charac- 
teristics of Scotsmen? It is now some two hundred and 
twenty years since Scotland and England ceased to be 
separate nations. Have they lost any of their respective 
national characteristics during that time? The very exist- 
ence of this present controversy proves that a nation can 
retain all that makes it conscious of its individual national 
soul, even though, politically, it is a member of a larger 
group. And I believe that the emergence of a triumphant 
Home Rule Party in Scotland, by proclaiming that 
Nationalism cannot exist save in a separate political State, 
might be the death-blow to those international efforts which 
endeavour to mitigate the evils of excessive Nationalism. 

But we shall not see the triumph of such a party. 
Home Rule has few advocates in Scotland, except in 
some districts—particularly in the West—where the Irish 
vote is strong. At North Midlothian the Nationalist candi- 
date forfeited his deposit. At the Glasgow Rectorial election, 
the near success of the Nationalist candidate was due chiefly 
to his own popularity, and to the fact that many of the 
students were dissatisfied with the system of choosing between 
representatives of the old political parties. And Mr. Murray 
does not mention the fact that at a recent University debate 
in St. Andrews University, the motion in favour of Home 
Rule was defeated by the students by an overwhelmingly 
large vote, despite the fact that the motion was proposed 
by the Duke of Montrose, a noted leader of the Home Rulers, 
and as popular with his political opponents as he is with his 
supporters. In this debate, not one student spoke in favour 
of Home Rule. It would be hard after this for the Home 
Rulers to say that they have the youth of Scotland with 


them. 


No. Home Rule is not a live issue in Scotland. And 
I should like to warn Mr. Basil Murray that if the Liberals 
come to Scotland in the General Election, intending to adopt 
Home Rule in their programme, they will find their political 
grave in Scotland. If the Liberal Party definitely decides 
to adopt Scottish Home Rule, then there is no Constitu- 
tionalist in Scotland, however attached he may be to Liberal 
principles, who will not abandon the Liberal Party once for 
all, and vote for the Conservatives, as the party most likely 
to preserve unbroken the Union. Keep off Scottish Home 
Rule, Mr. Basil Murray! It would be fatal to you and your 
party.—Yours, &c., 

H. G. R. SELLoN. 
The University, St. Andrews, Scotland. 


MR, LLOYD GEORGE AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


Sir,—The critics of Mr. Lloyd George are aghast at his 
statement that some hundreds of thousands of unemployed 
persons can be set to work without loss to the National 
Exchequer. This is scouted by so level-headed a statesman 
as Mr. Thomas as being worthy of the illusionists, Messrs. 
Maskelyne and Devant, rather than of a practical man of 
business. And we are so used to sitting helplessly in front 
of the problem that many sincere people will be disposed 
lo agree with Mr. Thomas. But if the proposition is start- 
ling, is not its reverse still more so? Are we to regard it as 
axiomatic that if you find employment for a vast number 
whom you at present have to support in idleness, then for a 
certainty you must be prepared for a net loss? This seems 
to be ‘** administrative nihilism ’’ with a vengeance! Grant 
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that the task is difficult, grant that unless undertaken with 
knowledge and with vigilance it may be risky. But if done 
with science and with forethought may it not be a success? 
And if anyone doubts the urgency of the problem let him 
read the conclusion of the communication published in your 
current issue from ‘‘A Welsh Relief Centre.’’—Yours, &c., 
CHAS. WRIGHT. 


“THE OBJECTIONS TO CAPITAL 
EXPENDITURE” 

Sir,—In your issue of February 23rd you mention the 
objection to capital expenditure that ‘‘ any money raised by 
the State for financing productive schemes must diminish 
pro tanto the supply of capital available for ordinary in 
dustry. A policy of national expenditure will not, therefore 
really increase employment,’’ and you make, apparently, 
four answers to such an objection :— 

(1) That those who hold such a view would have logic- 
ally to admit that a sudden new expenditure by Morris or 
Courtaulds would not increase employment ; and such an 
admission would render them absurd. 

(2) That they would also have to say that the present 
lack of employment was due to a shortage of British capital ; 
and this would again render them absurd. 

(3) That their objection involves the hypothesis that 
supply and demand for capital are always adjusted, whereas 
in fact at the present time supply and demand for capital 
are not adjusted, and the surplus capital is being used on 
the Stock Exchange. That ‘‘ we are wasting at present in 
idleness not only a substantial part of our labour-power, but 
a substantial portion of our savings as well.”’ 

(4) That their objection also overlooks the fact that to 
divert, as we would surely divert, part of the capital which 
we annually export, into home channels, would be an excel- 
lent thing for more than one reason and would lower the 
rate of interest and so facilitate production in England. 

You conclude by remarking that whatever real diffi- 
culties there may be in the way of absorbing our unemployed 
labour in productive work, an insufficiency of national sav- 
ings is certainly not one of them, and by describing the 
objection which you have been examining as palpable 
nonsense. 

May I, however, recall a certain train of economic reason- 
ing with which you are no doubt, if not in agreement, at 
any rate familiar, and in the light of it attempt to answer 
you in your turn? 

(a) The amount of saving depends upon the reward for 
saving, upon, that is, the rate of interest. The rate of 
interest is governed by the return from the employment of 
capital, and this rate of return is governed by the relative 
scarcity of the factors of production (Land, Labour, Capital). 
If we omit ‘‘ land’ for the moment we find that, if Labour 
remains constant, an increase of saving and hence of capital 
will lead to a lower rate of interest and to a higher rate of 
return per unit of labour. 

(6) Unemployment (if we ignore the temporary unem- 
ployment which can be removed by a more efficient system 
of transference) is an expression of the fact that Labour does 
not consider that the total reward which it receives gives 
sufficient return per man. If Labour was ready to accept 
a lower wage (we do not, of course, for a moment suggest 
that it should) the lower level would permit of all labourers 
becoming employed. To solve, then, the problem of unem- 
ployment we must raise the return per labourer (and also, of 
course, the total amount going to labour). This return can 
be raised by an increase of capital ; and, since this means 
that the return per unit of capital will fall, the solution of 
the unemployment problem really depends upon the readiness 
of the capitalist to save more at a lower rate. Will this be 
effected by Government capital expenditure? It is impos- 
sible at any rate to say definitely whether such a policy will 
bring about the desired increase of saving at a lower rate. 

Now for your ‘‘ answers ”’ :— 

1. Fresh capital expenditure by Morris or Courtaulds 
might not increase the total amount of capital since it might 
lead to a decrease of capital subscribed for other purposes. 
If it did increase the total amount of capital, it would be a 
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sign that our industrial leaders realized (even if only sub- 
consciously) that the public was ready to accept a lower 
rate of return for capital. 

In any case, however, such a scheme would presumably 
be profitable to its propounders, and probably profitable, 
therefore, to the public (even if it curtailed other capital 
expenditure). Whereas with a Government scheme there 
is not the same virtual certainty of the scheme being profit- 
able (but of this more anon). 

2. The suggestion that we are suffering from a shortage 
of capital is not absurd. We are suffering from the refusal 
of the public to purchase English capital goods, i.e., to save, 
at the present price of such purchases. 

The fact that we annually export capital merely proves 
our readiness to purchase capital goods, in this case foreign, 
at more favourable prices, a readiness which no one doubts. 

3. We do not quite understand some parts of your 
analysis of the present situation ; noticeably your reference 
to the existing lack of adjustment between the supply and 
demand for capital. (We take it that you are not suggesting 
that the whole evil consists of a mere ignorance, on the part 
of capital, of the existence of openings which if discovered 
would prove attractive.) We cannot agree with you, how- 
ever, in your view that we suffer from a surplus of capital, 
still less that such a surplus (or, indeed, any capital what- 
ever) is being stolen from industry by the Stock Market. 

4. Our export of capital would no doubt at first be 
somewhat decreased by a policy such as you suggest, but if 
(as we postulated must be the case if it is to decrease unem- 
ployment) such a policy led to capitalists accepting a lower 
rate of return, the amount of saving directed into foreign 
channels might actually increase along with the saving 
directed into home channels. Most of us would surely con- 
sider both increases satisfactory, even if not equally so. 

Three things remain to be said. First, a brief and bald 
analysis such as ours occasions necessarily the omission of 
certain possibilities ; and we have hence been unable to 
consider the possible long-time advantages of capital expen- 
diture, e.g., its chance of increasing the amount of Landa- 
units available. 

Secondly, you have rather prejudged the question 
whether Government capital expenditure would be beneficial, 
in your own favour, by describing the programme you pro- 
pose as ‘‘ manifestly economic work.”” We have not space 
to go into the distinction between what is profitable to the 
individual enterprise and what is profitable to the State, 
so we must assume that you mean that the work in question 
is of a kind that would bring in a reasonable profit to 
Morris or Courtaulds if they were allowed to charge for 
the use of the, e.g., bridges constructed under your scheme. 
If this is your meaning, we would like to remind you that, 
according to our previous argument, such expenditure could 
be just a little more profitable, and therefore a little more 
beneficial, than the alternative use of the capital without 
increasing employment. 

Thirdly, we have assumed all through that you are not 
attacking the mere letter of the system you mention, but are 
attempting to probe deeper and deal with the pernicious 
spirit behind. 

The objection as mentioned by you attacks ‘‘ the raising 
for capital expenditure of any money by the State.’’ Sucn 
a view if held without reference to existing circumstances 
would be absurd, and we have not been defending it. What 
we have been defending is what you yourself seem to find 
behind, what indeed you call the ‘ still more remarkable 
conclusion,’’ viz., that the ‘‘ obstacle which barred the 
path "’ is ‘‘ an insufficiency of capital.”’ 

Briefly, we have attempted to show that the rate of 
return to labour will not rise, and hence unemployment will 
not greatly decrease, until we are ready to save and invest 
our money in Britain at lower rates than those which we 
consider necessary at present. At present, therefore, it is, 
if nonsensical, at any rate not palpably so, to say that we 
are suffering from an insufficiency of capital.—Yours, &c., 

FRANK PAKENHAM. 

44, Grove End Road, N.W.8. 

March 5th, 1929. 
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“THE RUMOUR” 


S1r,—In the point at issue between myself and Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson, I only hope Mr. Dickinson is right, though I still 
doubt it. I think people would be better employed reading 
the books of Mr. Lowes Dickinson, though this is perhaps a 
counsel of perfection. Meanwhile, I notice much of the 
enthusiasm for ‘‘The Rumour "’ comes from people who were 
in favour of the last war, will be in favour of the next one, 
and are filling in the time by wallowing in the sensual sty 
of a cynical disillusion. I do not approve from a moral 
point of view of the way in which Mr. Munro throws all the 
blame on to ‘‘ other people.”’ 

Mr. Kennedy has caught me out over a rather rash use 
of the word ‘“‘ admittedly.’’ I wrote my notice immediately 
on seeing the play and without having read any other notice. 
But my view was shared with people I met at the theatre, 
including one dramatic critic for whose judgment I have the 
highest respect. The most interesting feature of ‘‘ The 
Rumour *’ was, to my mind, the ingenious adaptation of the 
Elizabethan stage. Neither in diction nor in setting did the 
producer seem to have taken full use of his opportunities. 
Some sort of ‘‘ apron’’ combined with the use of curtains 
instead of solid sets, altogether less attention to ‘* realism " 
and more to general effect would, I am sure, have speeded 
up the play wonderfully, especially if the actors had spoken 
their lines more rapidly.—Yours, &c., Ppancrs BIRRELL. 


BAD BOOKS 


S1r,—There is much hysterical talk just now about bad 
books. There is a demand for legislation to protect the 
young. I submit that such legislation would be reactionary 
and anti-educational. Too much protection is a bad thing 
for it causes young people to live in a fool’s paradise. The 
whole business is somewhat childish. 

We are told that certain writers put into literary form 
what small boys write on walls. So it is the children who 
are corrupting the adults! And, of course, it is only ‘* sex ” 
that is wicked. War, murder, burglaries, hunting, are all 
fit and decent subjects for the young. ‘The Fifteen 
Decisive Battles of the World *’ is a Sunday School classic. 
—Yours, &e., W. MArGRIE, 

Chairman, L.C.C. School Managers. 

65, Trafalgar Road, Peckham, S.E.15. 


THE NATURE OF DISEASE 


N his delightful comedy ‘“ Doctor Knock” Jules 
Romains makes that cheerful charlatan attribute to 
Claude Bernard, the famous physiologist, the saying, 
‘* tout étre humain bien portant est un malade qui s’ignore.”’ 
There is some truth in this for the dividing line between 
health and disease is by no means sharp and well defined, 
and since disease is merely a departure from health it is no 
great exaggeration to say that every human being is a 
potential invalid. This cheerless statement, however, re- 
quires further elucidation, particularly as regards the 
central problem of the nature of disease. The late Sir 
James Mackenzie defined disease as “‘ the reaction of the 
body to an injurious agent,’’ and while this will require 
further discussion it will serve for the moment to illustrate 
Dr. Knock’s theory. The injurious agent of the definition 
comprises everything that has to be faced in the struggle 
for existence, from the evil effects of too much sun and 
the poisons of certain plants to the damage caused by a 
motor accident or by the action of bacteria. The human 
organism is constantly reacting to ‘‘ injurious agents ”’ for 
the most part successfully and unobtrusively, but let the 
reaction become marked, let the private struggle become a 
public one, as it were, and the process becomes dignified by 
the name of a disease. The nature of disease depends then 
upon the outside agents or extrinsic factors and the reac- 
tions of the body or intrinsic factors. These can now be 
discussed in more detail. 
The extrinsic causes of disease are many and varied. 
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Some of them are physical, such as the effect of severe 
heat or cold or of electricity ; others are definitely chemical, 
such as certain poisons, and finally a very large number of 
diseases have an extrinsic cause which is vital in the form 
of bacteria or some other parasite, a low form of life 
preying, as it were, upon a higher form. 

The intrinsic factors in disease are less easily defined, 
yet on them depends the type of reaction produced to any 
injurious agent. Thus there is the condition of suscepti- 
bility or predisposition to disease in certain individuals and 
the opposite state of insusceptibility or immunity in others. 
In the make up of each individual various factors come into 
play which determine into which group he falls : heredity, 
race, sex, all play a part, but exactly what part is not 
always clear. Nor is it easy to explain exactly by what 
mechanism such a condition as immunity exists or can be 
developed. In considering the nature of disease it is pos- 
sible to lay particular stress on the extrinsic causes and 
classify disease by these factors, or alternatively the par- 
ticular reaction of the individual, the personal factor, may 
be considered as of more importance. According to the 
latter view disease is a matter of individual experience. 
This was essentially the philosophy of Hippocrates and his 
followers in Greek medicine at Cos who held that a disease 
is a dissociation of the functional unity of the whole 
organism and is peculiar to each individual. His followers 
belonged essentially to the vitalistic or naturalistic school, 
who said, in effect, there are no diseases, only diseased 
individuals. Their line of treatment was to assist nature in 
restoring the harmonious working of the body as a whole. 
At Cnidos, on the other hand, men studied the part of the 
body or organ affected. The Cnidians held that diseases 
are situated in organs, classifiable, possessing special] charac- 
teristics and hence identifiable. Their line of treatment 
was directed against the invading, or in modern terms, the 
extrinsic factor. 

Some of the difficulties with regard to the nature of 
disease may best be illustrated by an example. Scarlet 
fever can be looked upon as the particular reaction of the 
body of a susceptible individual to invasion, probably 
through the tonsils, by some member of the large group of 
bacteria known as streptococci. It is possible to predict 
whether a person is susceptible or not by a simple skin 
test, and in certain volunteers the particular bacteria have 
been used to cause the disease. A great number of facts 
are thus known about scarlet fever, and yet—what is the 
nature of the disease? Rashes similar to that of scarlet 
fever occur in other conditions, most of its symptoms are 
seen also severally in different disorders, and yet it is a 
combination of all these various symptoms and signs which 
justify the diagnosis of scarlet fever, and it is called ** a ”’ 
disease. But even the ‘‘ disease ’’ scarlet fever has changed 
greatly during the last twenty years. It is nowadays milder 
in type, and certainly has a lower mortality rate, but it is 
not quite certain what exactly constitutes the change. Is 
it that the streptococcus is growing less powerful, or is the 
race becoming more resistant? Probably both. But the 
fact to be noted is that the “‘ disease ”’ carefully described, 
identified, and classified in text-books is changing in 
character, and if a clear-cut, more or less easily recogniz- 
able disease such as scarlet fever can change under the 
eyes of one generation of observers, what of less marked, 
less obvious disorders ? 

Are there, in fact, any diseases? The question of terms 
is one which becomes increasingly difficult as a subject 
approaches the realms of philosophy. It is as easy to deny 
the existence of diseases as entities as it is to deny that a 
table exists except in the minds of the observers. But the 
other extreme has to be guarded against, especially in these 
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days of multiple certification, and it is important in supply- 
ing a ‘label ”? for any particular disorder of health to 
avoid creating a “‘ disease ’”? by a stroke of the pen. This 
question of terms is by the way. To return to the example 
of scarlet fever; despite the mildness of its present type, 
there occur from time to time cases in which the fever takes 
on what is called a ‘* toxic ”? form, sweeping all resistance 
before it and leading rapidly to death. What has happened? 
The invading injurious agent has beaten the defences of 
the organism, the body is defeated without a struggle. In 
any disorder of health, death will almost inevitably ensue 
if there is no defence or reaction of the body. Disease, 
then, represents this struggle for life, and it is in this sense 
an advantage, for without ‘* diseases ”? man would quickly 
fall victim to the injurious agents which surround him. 
Man is essentially a potential invalid, since he is a potential 
battleground in his struggle for existence. Disease is the 
chance of victory. 

These considerations do not go far to elucidate the 
central problem of the nature of disease. It must be con- 
fessed that little is known of the delicate biochemical or 
physiochemical adjustments which go on in health, and 
which get out of hand in disease, and perhaps it is in the 
study of such problems that a solution of the nature of the 
disease will be found. For the present time, enough is 
known to indicate that prevention, the keynote of modern 
medicine, lies in decreasing the power of injurious agents 
and increasing the resistance of the body. Man may be a 
potential invalid, but he is not an invalid by choice. 


ALAN MONCRIEFF. 


A POT OF PAINT 


F you take one of the small trams which, at intervals, 

leave the Place des Eaux Vives in Geneva and bump 

their cheerful passage to the French frontier at 
Hermance, you may ask to be set down at the wayside 
village of Vesenaz. There is, it must be admitted, no 
particular reason why you should, for Vesenaz is not 
notable among Swiss lake-side resorts. By comparison it 
would count as commonplace, but it has (or had) one good 
café-hotel from which a pleasant footpath drops down to 
a near-by landing stage. So here, as on a ledge along this 
coast, you are, as it were, suspended between the Alps 
and the Lake, a circumstance which has given rise to much 
descriptive writing, both in prose and verse. 

For myself, being no painter in words, I must confess 
that Vesenaz is mainly memorable for two things. It was 
there that I sustained a loss and made a discovery which 
were both, in their way, of importance to me. My loss was 
of the MSS. of the first act of a play which I had written, 
and which I left with some discarded razor blades and my 
toothbrush in the hotel bedroom; my discovery was of 
the most common oblation which an awakening humanity 
offers to the Spring. 

Lest it should seem that I exaggerate the importance 
of either accident I may say at once of my play that the 
characters no more searched for their author than the 
author searched again for his characters, and of my dis- 
covery that (though it was made in an orchard) this is 
the first moment it has occurred to me to communicate it. 

I stayed at Vesenaz during one of those late Easters 
when the sun shines with such unintermittent warmth that 
it is impossible to dispel the illusion that summer has really 
set in—an April so gentle that one could spend the days 
under the cherry blossoms in contented idleness. And as 
such a mood is, by perversity, best fed by the spectacle of 
someone else at work, this comfort was, one afternoon. 
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also provided to me, first by a young woman of the hotel 
hanging clothes up on a line, and, secondly, by a very 
old man whose labours were of a less staccato character. 

Not far away from me in the hotel orchard he had set 
up a file of garden chairs of the variety common in public 
parks. On the ground beside him was a pot of green paint. 
He was naturally bent with age, but his stooping posture 
gave an air of concentration to him in his task of painting 
the chairs which was truly intense. This was no mere slap- 
dab of the amateur, it was the loving work of the artist, 
rewarded by the artist’s self-approval, than which there is 
no higher joy. This one could well see as every now and 
then he stepped back to admire the brightness of the new 
paint or the straightness of the grain he had produced. 

As all discoveries, however inspirational, are no more 
than the culmination of a number of processes of thought, 
so, perhaps, I may be permitted to record those which 
preceded my own. They can scarcely be called profound. 
First, I thought how pleasant it would be to be assured that 
my declining years would be spent on the shores of Lac 
Leman, that I, too, might have an orchard of my own and 
perhaps spend some warm afternoons in_ springtime 
brightening up my garden furniture. The happiest vision 
of myself that I have, should that time come, is as a kind 
of old Kaspar sitting before a cottage door bathed in sun- 
shine. (Parenthetically, I know as many silly war stories 
as he did, but shall refrain from inflicting them on my 
grandchildren.) For I know no sight more comfortable 
than that of an old man, an old woman, or an old dog 
blinking in the sun. 

Then I fell to thinking of garden chairs in general or 
rather of that kind of garden chair in particular, how in 
every quarter of the globe it served its purpose outside 
cafés and pavilions, in parks and on promenades and round 
bandstands, and what an infernally uncomfortable piece of 
furniture it was. I remembered a sentimental fancy that 
was once communicated to me in Kensington Gardens where 
on wet days in the winter they tilt the chairs one against 
the other so that they look as if they are in some grotesque 
embrace. This is done, said my companion, to remind all 
lovers that the days will soon come when they will be set 
to rights and be available again for the exchange of their 
endearments. 

Lastly, my thoughts centred on the very paint pot 
itself, and it was at that moment it flashed upon me that 
this was no isolated phenomenon that I was watching. My 
old man was but a humble soldier in a vast army that 
was marching to greet the Spring. From end to end of 
Switzerland, garden chairs and trellis work were being 
painted green. Throughout Europe, wherever the mellow 
sun was shining, green paint was being spread with a 
lavish hand. At home I could see my own landlord and 
his boy painting the benches outside his inn, and the iron 
supports of the marble-topped tables—and they were being 
painted—green. Thousands of buckets of green paint were 
being dissipated by the frugal French. No economy was 
on this day restraining the hard-hit nations from thus 
enlivening the world they were placed in by the providence 
of God—and from that day green paint will always have 
for me a new significance and a new beauty. 

For as Nature gives us spring flowers and the songs of 
birds, so man decorates his home. ‘“‘ It was the custom of 
this people,’’? as the future archeologist may write, “‘ to 
place tubs filled with earth outside their houses, and small 
boxes on their window sills, and grow flowers in them. And 
in the Spring they would paint the boxes and the tubs 
green—for this was their welcome to the Sun who was 
ever to them a most fickle goddess.”’ 

J. B. STERNDALE BENNETT. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


« ED RUST,” the *‘ Communist ”’ play at the Little 
R tieatre, is quite an old-fashioned melodrama, and 
not a particularly good one at that. But it is 
difficult to see how anyone, not half-witted, could fail to 
find it absorbingly interesting. The play is no way “* pro- 
paganda,”’ or, at any rate, any propaganda there may have 
been in the original has been removed by our lynx-eyed 
authorities. The Communist society is merely accepted, as 
is the bourgeois society of an ordinary English play. Soviet 
Russia seems just like one’s Public School, and I had the 
unpleasant sensation of feeling twenty-five years younger 
than I am, while one scene, in a gymnasium, recalled old, 
unhappy, far-off things at ‘* Summerfields.”’ ‘* Yah, 
you’re a newcomer into the Revolution,’’ shouts one man. 
** T can’t stand that,” yells the other, thus addressed, and 
clenches his fists, while in this rigid hierarchy everyone 
declaims about his supposed liberty. ‘There were some 
amusing comic moments, particularly the statement of an 
old peasant woman that she had been compelled to listen 
to a radio lecture, lasting three hours, on the “* sex 
problem”?! The play was brilliantly produced by Mr. 
Frank Vernon in a very amusing décor by Mr. Aubrey 
Hammond, and acted with great spirit by an attractive 
company, which included Miss Margaret Swallow. Miss 
Nadine March, Mr. John Gielgud, and Mr. Ion Swinley. 
Nobody with the slightest curiosity about their fellows 
should miss *‘ Red Rust.’? Russia is even ‘* younger ”’ 

than America. 

* * * 

** The Pleasure Garden,’’ by Beatrice Mayor (which 
has just been put on at the Everyman Theatre), is, I think, 
much the best ‘* post-war ’’ play that England has pro- 
duced. Mrs. Mayor has utilized the expressionist technique 
for universalizing her theme (the theme of Candide) without 
succumbing to any of that pretentiousness which has 
played such havoc with the modern German stage. A 
thorough-going common sense which one is inclined to call 
feminine has kept Mrs. Mayor rigidly within the limits 
she has set herself, and the result is a perfect little work of 
art as elegant as it is brittle. When ‘‘ The Pleasure Gar- 
den ’? was produced by the Stage Society, it was made 
beautiful by a décor by Mr. Duncan Grant, which is not 
to be seen at the Everyman Theatre. I understand that it 
was destroyed as ** of no interest ’? some years ago. The 
absence of this charming set perhaps influenced me unduly, 
but I did not think either the production or the acting, on 
this occasion, of the first order, though Miss Betty Potter 
gave a magnificence performance as an ex-“* companion ”’ 
rapidly going mad. But when all is said and done “‘ The 
Pleasure Garden ”’ is emphatically not to be missed. Rarely 
is so much wit, so much sensibility, and so much intelli- 
gence seen on the modern stage. 

* * + 


** Berkeley Square ”’ is an unusually interesting play, 
damaged by being produced at the Lyric Theatre in a 
painfully amateur fashion. The plot, developed from Henry 
James’s unfinished novel ‘* The Sense of the Past,’’ is 
original and affecting. A young American, one of the 
many afflicted with a mania for antiques, inherits an old 
London house in which he can dream of the enchanting 
eighteenth century. Suddenly, by a juggling with Time, 
analogous to Mr. Dunne’s experiments, he finds himself in 
1784 in the clothes and situation of one of his ancestors. 
Delight soon gives way to disgust, and an intolerable 
loneliness, which force him to return to the twentieth cen- 
tury, though he leaves his heart with a girl who died more 
than a century before he was born. This motive of lovers 
separated by time instead of by less inexorable space is 
the most moving and dramatic element in the play, and 
gives the last act a tragic dignity. Mr. Balderston has 
altered the play considerably since its first production two 
or three years ago, but the new party scene introducing the 
Duke of Cumberland, the Duchess of Devonshire, and other 
celebrities, is a failure, and the first act remains rather slow. 
This is probably the fault of the producer who seems to 
have made little effort to grapple with the problems in- 
volved. Moreover, Sir Edwin Lutyens’s scene is not 
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theatrically effective, and the costumes, though they may 
be accurate, are mostly very dull. That the play survives 
these handicaps is due, above all, to the acting of Mr. 
Leslie Howard, who gives one of the most delicate per- 
formances I have ever seen in London. Miss Forbes 
Robertson is getting into the way of turning everything she 
touches to saccharine, the effect probably of too much 
Peter Pan. Miss Valerie Taylor, ravishing in a red wig, 
gives a spirited performance, and the rest of the cast would 
be excellent if they would follow the example of Mr. Howard 
and Miss Taylor and act with greater speed. 
* * * 


** Merry Merry ” at the Carlton is a curious mixture of 
ancient and modern musical comedy. In the prevailing 
fashion, the chorus play the principal part, stamping and 
flinging themselves about with the customary mechanical 
abandon ; all the melodies are potential dance tunes (‘** I 
Do Say So ”’ is quite attractive, the rest middling to dull); 
multiple pianos pervade the orchestra; Ruritania has given 
place to a personable reproduction of the new Piccadilly 
tube station; and the plot depends less on love than on 
the £5,000 rib of an actress. But against all this must 
be set Mr. W. H. Berry. Mr. Berry does and says the same 
sort of things as he said and did at the Adelphi during the 
War and at Daly’s before that, and as most of the humour 
takes its cue from him the mixture could do with a deal 
more stirring. Both ingredients are good of their kind, 
but in juxtaposition they clash like Tory tadpoles in a 
Labour lake. Still, it is only fair to admit that ‘* Merry 
Merry ”’ contains *‘ entertainment value ” in plenty. 

* * * 


The ‘*‘ Seven and Five ”’ Society has considerably in- 
creased its numbers and is holding its ninth exhibition at 
Messrs. Tooth’s galleries. In a collection of about sixty 
pictures in all—of which the general standard is much 
higher than that of any previous exhibition of the Society, 
and which show a considerable vitality of expression and 
imaginative boldness and independence—the work of two 
artists, Mr. Cedric Morris and Miss Frances Hodgkins, 
stands out above the rest in originality and sincerity of 
conception and sureness of execution. Miss Hodgkins 
shows (as well as some very interesting water-colours) two 
excellent oil-paintings in the large room, Mr. Morris (among 
other things) a fine landscape, ** Llanmaddoe Hill,’ a large 
portrait group, and a picture of ‘* Pin-Tail Ducks.’? Other 
interesting pictures in the exhibition are some small land- 
scapes by Mr. Christopher Wood, a “‘ Still Life ’? by Miss S. 
Fedorovitch, Mrs. Winifred Nicholson’s ‘* Fishing Boats,”’ 
and two paintings by Mr. David Jones; there is also pot- 
tery by Mr. Staite Murray and some textiles by Mr. Len 
Lye. The large exhibition of paintings by Modigliani at 
the Lefévre Galleries is the first comprehensive collection 
of the work of this artist that has been seen in London, 
and its general effect is impressive. Modigliani was a 
master of flowing, expressive line; he had a characteristic 
formula for the human face and figure, but even in this 
exhibition of twenty-six pictures, all of them portraits ex- 
cept for two nudes, one is never conscious of monotony. 
He is able, in spite of the limitations of his formula, and 
with the aid of a very charming colour, to vary the feeling 
of his pictures very widely, to achieve, for example, dignity 
and solidity in the very fine ‘‘ Chocolatiére,’’ or a sort of 
flower-like grace in ‘* Portrait de Jeune Fille ’? (No. 20). 

* * * 


The Film Society gave a very varied and interesting 
programme at their performance last Sunday. ‘* The Life 
and Death of a Hollywood Extra,’’ an American amateur 
experimental film containing some good ideas in the sym- 
bolical use of masks and some fine photography, was 
followed by amusing pictures of the Grand Prix Motor Race 
of 1918 and a brief film of a bull-fight at Fréjus. The next 
item was ** Humanity: a Drama,’ made also in 1913, of 
which the curiously naive production and titles and 
exaggerated acting caused considerable amusement to a 
modern audience. The main film was ** En Rade,’? made 
by M. Albert Cavalcanti. In this great attention had been 
paid to the composition of the pictures and to the ex- 
tremely beautiful photography of harbour and shipping 
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scenes and of well-grouped figures, and it created with 
great success the atmosphere of seaport life. But as re- 
gards the story of the film, the producer erred on the side 
of leaving too much to the imagination of the spectator— 
a rare fault in the films—with the result that one was con- 
tinually wondering what was going on and losing the thread 
of the picture. It was described as ‘fun drame sans 
dénouement,’? but a drama must have something besides 
atmosphere ; if the story had been left out altogether the 
film might have been equally interesting and less irritating. 


* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 

Saturday, March 16th.— 

Orchestral Concert for Children, Central Hall, 11. 
Maud Randle, Piano Recital, Wigmore Hall, 5.30. 

‘* The Lord of Ravenscourt,”? by Mr. Edgar Cyriax, 
at the New Scala (Mayfair Dramatic Club). 

Sunday, March 17th. 
Dr. Stanton Coit, on ** The World Crisis in Religion 
and Ethics To-day, South Place, 11. 

Dr. Walter Walsh, on ** The Future of an Illusion ”’ 
(Freud), Lindsey Hall, 11. 

Monday, March 18th.— 

East African Conference upon 
Report, Central Hall, 2.45. 

‘© Because of Irene,’? by Michael Morton and Peter 
Traill, at Eastbourne. 

Mr. C. R. Ashbee, on ‘** Saving the Countryside,’’ the 
Wireless, 9.15. 

Tuesday, March 19th.— 
Bach Cantata Club’s Concert, St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, 8.15. 
Jacques van Lier, Concert, Holian Hall, 8.15. 
Discussion between Dame Caroline Bridgeman and 
Lady Galway, on ‘*Questions for Women Voters,’’ the 
Wireless, 7. 

Wednesday, March 20th.— 
Musical Play, ‘* Love Lies,’’ at the Gaiety. 
Sir Kenneth Stewart, on ‘** The Cotton Trade,’’ the 
Wireless, 7. 
Eric Harvey, Violin Recital, Wigmore Hall, 8.30. 

Thursday, March 21st.— 

Royal! Philharmonic Society’s Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
** Aida ”’ (Verdi), at the Old Vic, 7.45. 

Mr. Harold Monro, reading *‘ Poems of the Eighteen- 
Nineties,’? Poetry Bookshop, 6. 

Musical Comedy: ‘* The Five O’clock Girl,’? at the 
Hippodrome. 

Friday, March 22nd.— 

Gerald Cooper, Chamber Concert, Zolian Hall, 8.30. 
Discussion between Professor Noel Baker and Mr. 
Filson Young, on ‘* Is Disarmament Practicable? ”’ 
the Wireless, 9.20. 
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OMICRON. 


SUMMER GRASS 


Wir# gentle dignity they bend before the wind, 
The summer grasses, 
Rhythmically, quietly, 
As the wind passes. 


The golden light of evening bathes in colour 
Their bending heads, 
Gilding the pathway 
Where the wind treads. n 
Endlessly they bend and rise and bend again. 
And when Day fades 
And Night’s blue supplants 
Its golden shades, 


Still quietly they bend their tufted heads— 
Though no one sees— 
In silver ripples 
Under the breeze. 
Puytuis M. Scorr. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
LIFE AND LIVES 


HE best of the biographies, published so far this 
ae which I have read is ** The Tempestuous 

Prince,”’ by E. M. Butler (Longmans, 12s. 6d.). The 
Prince, thus resurrected by Miss Butler, was the German 
Princeling Hermann Ludwig Heinrich Piickler-Muskau, who 
was born four years before the French Revolution and died, 
at the age of eighty-five, on February 4th, 1871. A minor 
Casanova, a great traveller, an author who, in his day, 
was a best-seller, an eccentric—the Prince is a subject made 
for the art of the modern biographer. If ever a man’s life 
was full of life, it was that of Piickler-Muskau, and presum- 
ably the more fully a man lived his life, the better it is for 
his biographer. Miss Butler has seized her opportunity 
and has produced a readable and amusing book which only 
just stops short of being something even better than that. 
She writes well, and is not content with the easy, super- 
ficial, brilliant effects which are characteristic of so much 
which is written and published as ‘‘ modern biography.”’ 
She is really interested in the character of her hero, in his 
psychology as well as in the drama which can be extracted 
or concocted from him and his experiences. Her method 
is biographically sound, and not that of the hack writer. 
She first gives us a general sketch of the Prince’s life, and 
then in a succession of chapters exhibits to us the various 
facets of his character. 


- - . 


Where Miss Butler fails is, I think, in not remaining 
herself sufficiently detached and impartial. She has become 
so fascinated by her hero’s life that she has ended by becom- 
ing fascinated by her hero. In some ways that makes for 
a good book, but the biographer ought always to retain a 
certain measure of objectivity so that truth may in the 
end prevail and the judgment remain nicely balanced. As 
one reads Miss Butler’s book, one feels that this is not the 
case. She romanticizes the Prince. He was a typical 
adventurer, and his attempts to secure money, first with 
the sordid gang who surrounded the great Hardenberg, 
his father-in-law, and later, when he hunted heiresses in 
England, show him to have been as mean-minded and un- 
scrupulous as this class of person always must be. He 
has little of the charm of some of his greater predecessors. 
The eighteenth was the great century of adventurers, and 
the last in which it was possible to be a rogue and remain 
romantic. Piickler-Muskau was born just a little too late. 
He had to practise his rogueries in the nineteenth century, 
when the last and the greatest of all the adventurers had 
been finally jailed in St. Helena in the care of the unsym- 
pathetic and unromantic Hudson. Miss Butler never con- 
ceals or distorts facts, but she envelops them in an atmo- 
sphere which is usually just a little too rosy. But the 
book stands out as a biography worth reading, if only be- 
cause of the light which it throws ever and again upon the 
vagaries of the human spirit. Nothing, for instance, could 
be queerer than the story of Piickler’s epistolary liaison 
with Mrs. Sara Austin. Indeed, it would be more accurate 
to say that, in this book, it is the vagaries of the human 
heart—to be understood in the most catholic sense—rather 
than of the human spirit that chiefly astonish one. 


* * * 


A biography which I had looked forward to, but which 
I find just a little disappointing is *‘ The Life of Sir Charles 


Hanbury-Williams,’? by the Earl of chester and Mrs. 
Langford-Brooke (Butterworth, 21s.).. Hanbury-Williams 
is known as the confidant and adviser of Catherine the 
Great before she became Empress, and the two authors of 
the present volume last year published the correspondence of 
Catherine, when Grand Duchess, which threw interesting 
light on her relations with Hanbury-Williams. It looked as 
if a biography of the man should be extremely good. It 
turns out to be rather flat. Hanbury-Williams all through 
his life mixed with the great, whether in the Walpole circle 
in England, at Frederick the Great’s Court, or in Russia. 
The book necessarily contains many interesting things, but 
the authors have not succeeded in giving it point or unity. 
This is partly the fault of Hanbury-Williams himself. The 
more one sees of him, the more mediocre he appears. He 
was a third-rate poet, a second-rate politician, and rather a 
dreary letter writer. It is not surprising that the Earl of 
Ilchester and Mrs. Langford-Brooke should have found him 
a not particularly inspiring hero for biographers. 


~ * * 


** The Letters of the Tsar to the Tsaritsa, 1914-1917,” 
translated by A. L. Hynes, with an introduction by Dr. 
Hagberg Wright (Bodley Head, 15s.), are well worth read- 
ing. There is apparently no doubt of the authenticity of 
these letters, but it is a pity that in an edition of this kind 
full information as to their genesis should not be given. 
The original letters were written in English, but those now 
published are translations from the Russian text in ** The 
Correspondence of Nicholas and Alexandra Romanov,” 
edited by Professor Pokrovsky. The psychological and 
historical story revealed by these letters is now well known. 
Here, again, one is amazed at the strange vagaries of the 
human spirit. Nicky, ‘* always your old devoted hubby,” 
is simply the best type of good middle-class husband and 
father, stupid, fussy, devoted, hopelessly uncomfortable 
unless he is within the four walls of his family, in carpet 
slippers, sitting before the fire with the children playing on 
the floor and the wife knitting beside him. And this same 
man is Tsar of Russia, an autocrat with the traditions of 
autocracy, controlling the policy, deliberately taking it into 
his own feeble hands, in the middle of the great war! It is 
not surprising that he and his neurotic wife brought the 
Romanov dynasty to an ignominious end. However pleas- 
ing the domestic life of the Tsar may have been, his public 
character is singularly unpleasant. Less than three months 
before the final catastrophe, he writes to the Tsaritsa of 
Trepov, one of his own Ministers and a man who did his 
best to save him from his own follies :— 


‘“It is unpleasant to speak to a man one does not 
like and does not trust, such as Trepov. But first of all, 
it is necessary to find a substitute for him, and then kick 
him out—after he has done the dirty work. I mean to 
make him resign after he has closed the Duma. Let all 
the responsibility and all the difficulties fall upon his 
shoulders, and upon the shoulders of his successor.”’ 


Even in history justice is sometimes poetic, and within a 
few weeks, when the Tsar telegraphed to Rodzianko that 
he was at last willing to make concessions, the reply came 
back : ** It is too late.” 


LEONARD WOOLF. 
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“The Book of the moment 


“we Can 






Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Pledge to the 
Nation on behalf 
of the Liberal 
Party—and how 

it will be carried 
out .... 


HE Liberal Party makes this pledge: that if 
returned to power it will put work in hand 


which will reduce the terrible figures of the workless 

in the course of a single year to normal proportions, EVERY 

work which will, when completed, enrich the nation ELE 

without having added one penny to national or local CTOR 

mare should obtain 
The book “We can conquer unemployment ” a copy of this 


contains hard facts and vital figures, showing how 


this pledge will be carried out. BO O K 


Its sixty-four pages will interest every reader 
who is earnestly seeking a real solution of the 







unemployment problem. 
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REVIEWS 
THE LADY OF THE CAMPS 


Emily Hobhouse: a Memoir. Compiled by A. RUTH FRY. With 
a Foreword by GENERAL THE Rt. Hon. J. C. SMUTS. 
Cape. 10s. 6d.) 


I.MILY HOBHOUSE may well be called the Lady of the Camps, 
just as Florence Nightingale is called the Lady of the Lamp. 
Both belonged to the same class of people—a class that now 
and again produces fine examples in England, like rare 
flowers peculiar to our country. Without incurring the 
charge of patriotism, one may regard them as specially 
English, for they are marked by the English individuality 
and the tendency to stand alone, indifferent to authority or 
public opinion. During their lifetime they are abused or 
despised as eccentrics or cranks, but after their death they 
are honoured as saints or heroes, and we build them monu- 
nents, just as the Jews built the tombs of the prophets whom 
their fathers stoned. We may call them the typical saints 
of England. 
I suppose that no one, not even Florence Nightingale, 
uffered more ridicule and contempt than Emily Hobhouse 
during the great episode of her life, when she was exposing 
the abominations of the Concentration Camps during the 
South African War at the beginning of this century, and was 
levoting herself to staying the wholesale destruction of lives 
among the Boer women and children. Florence Nightingale’s 
enterprise was new and ‘‘ unfeminine,’’ but, at all events, 
she was working for our own people in a war ; Emily Hob- 
louse was working for the families of ‘‘ the enemy,’’ whose 
homes had been burnt and devastated in a war, and who 
were being herded together into camps where they died bv 
thousands. The bitter hatred of the Boers among the Eng 
lish, and especially among the Colonials, exceeded even the 
hatred of the Germans during the later war ; partly because 
, 


he justice of the war was felt to be dubious, and the sus 
pected objects base. Emily Hobhouse was abused with every 
foul epithet ; meetings held by herself or her friends were 


violently broken up; her endeavours to give relief to the 
wretched sufferers in the camps were repeatedly thwarted ; 
mn her second voyage (October, 1901) she was arrested, re- 
fused a landing, and deported to England again ; people on 
Soard refused to speak to her ; and in London, except among 
the very few, like the Courtneys, and the Ripons, she lived 
like a thing forbid. Thus she shared to the full the inevitable 
destiny of all who take the fine and unpopular line. 

Miss Ruth Fry’s story of this typically English life is 
founded chiefly upon Emily Hobhouse’s letters and brief 
autobiography. We see her first as a parson’s daughter in 
a small Cornish parish, where she remained till she was 
thirty-five. Then, after tlie death of her aged father, the 
adventurous blood of the mingled Hobhouse and Trelawney 
families urged her out to a mining camp in Minnesota, and 
afterwards to Mexico, where she hoped to build a home for 
her expected marriage. As the engagement fell through, she 
returned to England, and was soon involved in the wide- 
spread opposition to the Boer War that broke out in 189% 
The farm-burning began while I was shut up in Ladysmith 
with Sir George White’s division, and I did not realize it till 
some months later when, during a visit to Cape Town, I 
heard Olive Schreiner denounce it with the eloquence of 
flamelike indignation. The question then was, what was to 
be done with the Boer women and children whose homes 
were destroyed? 

Many urged that they should be thrown upon the veldt to 
starve, in the hope that their misery would induce the Boer 
commandos to surrender. But that was going too far in 

methods of barbarism,’’ and so more than 100,000 of them 
were collected into the Concentration Camps, which began to 
be formed in September, 1900, and rapidly became plague- 
spots and cemeteries. Throughout the early part of 1901, 
Emily Hobhouse passed from camp to camp, giving what 
relief was possible, and witnessing the appalling misery that 
prevailed in those deadly settlements amid the heat, the 
dust, the wet, and barrenness of the open veldt. Let me 
quote only her own description of such a scene as many of us 
witnessed in various parts of the country. This was near 
Warrenton :— 
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* Those truck loads of women and children, unsheltered 
and unfed, bereft of home, bearing a vivid recollection of 
their possessions in the flames—and that mass of the 
‘sweepings’ of a wide military drive—fiocks and herds of 
frightened animals bellowing and baaing for food and drink, 
tangled up with wagons and vehicles of all sorts, and a 
dense crowd of human beings—combined to give a picture of 
war in all its destructiveness, cruelty, stupidity, and naked- 
ness such as not even the misery of the camps (with their 
external appearance of order) could do.” 

The reports of what she had seen stirred the whole 
country, some to fury, some to sympathy. Field-Marshal Sir 
Neville Chamberlain joined in the protest against this 
method of warfare. So did Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
(to whom the reconciliation after the war was ultimately 
due). A ‘*‘ Ladies Commission ’’ under Mrs. Fawcett was 
sent out to investigate. The control was taken up by Joseph 
Chamberlain under civilian management, and improvements 
were effected. 

Of Emily Hobhouse’s subsequent visits to South Africa, 
her labours in establishing schools and encouraging the Boer 
Home Industries, and then her active part in founding the 
‘Save the Children Fund ’’ for the sufferers from the Great 
War, I need not speak. Her great service to her country 
and mankind was the exposure and relief of the wretched- 
ness in the Concentration Camps. That broke her bodily 
strength, though not her spirit. Invited to unveil the 
memorial near Bloemfontein to the women and children who 
died in the Camps, she went again to South Africa, but had 
not strength to reach the spot (1913). In that monument her 
ashes were finally placed (1926), and in his speech at the 
funeral, General Smuts pronounced the fitting tribute to so 
gallant and noble-hearted a woman:— 

“It was at that dark hour that Emily Hobhouse 
appeared. We stood alone in the world, almost friendless 
among the peoples, the smallest nation ranged against the 
mightiest Empire on earth. And then one small hand, the 
hand of a woman, was stretched out to us. At that darkest 
hour, when our race almost seemed doomed to extinction, 
she appeared as an angel, as a heaven-sent messenger. 
Strangest of all, she was an Englishwoman... . For the future 
of South Africa the whole meaning and significance of the 
Anglo-Boer War was permanently affected by this English- 
woman. And she becomes the great symbol of reconciliation 
tetween the closely kin peoples who should never have 
been enemies.” 


HENRY W. NEVINSON. 


NEW NOVELS 

Mamba's Daughters By Dt Bost HEYWARD. 
7s. 6d 

The Persians are Coming. By Bruno FRANK. (Knopf. 6s. 

Farthing Hall. By HUGH WALPOLE and J. B. PRIESTLEY. (Mat 
millan. 7s. 6d. 

Hucca’s Moor. By RUTH MANNING-SANDERS Faber & Gwyer 
7s. 6d. 

The Painted Face. By OLIVER ONIONS. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Brother and Brother. By Dorortiy vAN DoREN. (Allen & Unwin. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Village Doctor, By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH. (Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


Heinemann 


So thick and fast they come, the reviewer cannot pretend to 
be more than a pregustator at the vast banqueting of the 
British public upon fiction. Few of the dishes are unadul- 
terated, many are poisoned, so mortality among pregustators 
is high, and as fifty thousand men and women will batten 
contentedly on the book which killed the reviewer, he dies 
quite unnecessarily. But two fates the critic fears more than 
death—such corrosion of the mental system that even good 
novels seem bad, or a protectionary resistance to poison 
which makes every bad novel seem good. This week the 
batch is mild on the whole ; indeed, ‘‘ The Village Doctor,”’ 
‘Brother and Brother,’’ and ‘‘ The Painted Face”’ are as 
harmless as bread and butter. The alleviating butter is 
spread very thin in ‘‘ The Village Doctor.’”’ ‘‘ The Painted 
Face *’ contains three stories of the supernatural effectively 
told. ‘* Farthing Hall’’ and ‘‘ Hucca’s Moor ”’ are types less 
simple and less easily disposed of. All three writers possess 
rather more than average ability, and yet duller people 
have done far better than this. In ‘‘ Farthing Hall’ even 
the form of the novel is improbable—a correspondence 
between two full-grown men, who wax as gushingly informa- 
tive as parted schoolgirls. The unintended insult to the 
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In one of the most important and fascinating autobiographies of modern times 
Mr. O’Connor covers a period outstandingly rich in dramatic events and great per- 
sonalities—from the time of his arrival in London as a penniless young journalist to 
the death of Parnell in 1891. Gladstone, Randolph Churchill, Joseph Chamberlain, 
Bright, Labouchere and many others live again in these pages, described with 
unique skill and set against the splendid background of Parliament, Fleet Street and 
T.ordon in the ’eighties. And through it all runs the story of the memorable 

struggle for Irish Home Rule, of which the author knows more than any man living. 
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| No.5. THE CHINA CUPBOARD 
By Ida Graves ds. 6d 
“A discovery and an adventurer.”—HumBert 
| Wot re in the Saturday Review. 
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No.6. THE PASSING OF GUTO 
By Huw Menai 4s. 6d. 
« Much of Huw Menai’s work is astonishing, coming 


| 

| 
‘ : e . || from the pen of a self-educated miner.” 
J. B. Priestley in the Avening News: | P 
| 


“c 7 ™ ] T y | { 
A YOUNG MAN " HO CAN WRITE. ||| | No.7. TIME AND MEMORY 
The sketches and stories . . . are full of good Wd Se F. 1. Laces he Cd. 


—Western Mail. 


control of rhythm and language that enable him 
to fuse the whole into an original work of art.” 


delightful phrases in them. They have the 
—Cambridge Reviex. 


right relation to reality. While we read 
we believe... In giving us this feeling of | 
solid reality and imaginative sympathy, he \| | No. 8. CAMBRIDGE POETRY, 1929 3s. 6d. 
An anthology by resident undergraduates. 


writing, but there is something more than | “He has at his best a vigorous imagination and a 
| 





has performed a considerable feat. Mr. ||| | ] 


ae ‘ |} | || “Among last week’s best-sellers.”—T.P.’s. 
Plomer is a fortunate youth, for he has 1 | “T find it cheering as I have found no other 


been given imagination and a style.” ] anthology of modern verse.”—Cambridge Review. 
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ideal of masculinity is not gross enough to amuse one all! 
through the jerky alternations of the different stories. The 
literary touches, the lists of books read, are pinned on like 
Miss Matty’s brooches. They do not adorn, neither do thev 
hold anything together ; they are the insignia of a kind of 
hookish gentility. In ‘* Hucca’s Moor’ a wicked pedlar, a 
hed-ridden miner, and an idiot girl twist about together in 
the sharp, uncomfortable attitudes customary in country 
people of the new convention—the Hardy peasant crossed 


with the Dostoevsky peasant. The cultivated, well-written 
lreariness may appeal to the young and intense. 
‘‘Mamba’s Daughters” is very good—not, of course, 
very good in comparison with ‘‘ Anna Karenina,’’ but very 
wd in comparison with, say, ‘‘ Sleeveless Errand.”’ It is 


the story of the ambitions of an old Charleston negress for 
her grandchild. A large part of the book deals with the 
white people whom Mamba makes her tools, but they are 
interesting only as tools. The history of the Wentworth 
family, and the dreamy boy ** making good ”’ in business by 
the sacrificing of his artistic leanings, is commonplace and 
nerveless. The end of the Wentworths seems flaccidly 
assumed inthe beginning. The drama of Mamba moves with 
taut certainty to an end which may be partially foreseen and 
must be accepted, but can never be assumed. It is not the 
storv of three generations, nor even fully of one, but of the 
plotting of three negro women to penetrate the barriers of 
the white world. The cunning of Mamba and the physical 
strength of her daughter Hagar combine to forge out of 
Hagar’s child, Lissa, a genius that is essentially negro and 
vet individual and powerful in a new way. Lissa, the 
achievement, with her slightly passive talent and beauty, is 
bv far the least interesting of the three, and her operatic 
début in New York has very little of the grandeur of the 
sacrifices which made it possible. Perhaps there is always 
more grace and dignity in sufiering than in any end which 
it gains. The closing scene upon which the imagination 
fastens is not Lissa’s triumph, but Hagar, before she drowns 
herself, scattering her largesse of lollipops to her friends 
and dictating the absurd confession she has invented to save 
Lissa’s name. (Hagar has strangled the man who tried to 
seduce Lissa.) All the mind and purpose of the family 
dwells in Mamba. Hagar is compounded of submission to 
Mamba and devotion to Lissa—devotion which always goes 
hungry, and submission which turns her into a great bung- 
ling creature when Mamba’s guidance is removed. ‘* Yo’ 
damned fool,’’ says Mamba bitterly when she sees what 


Hagar has done to the man. ‘‘ Ah ought to ha’ known if 
Ah turned my back on vo’, vo'd play hell ——’’ But Mamba 


is comedy-born, in spite of her mind and purpose. She is 
never truer to herself than when she steals the teeth of an 
eminent judge, and says to the puzzled dentist who is alter- 
ing them for her own mouth: ‘ Yas, suh, yo’ mightn’t 
b’leabe it but them quiet teet’ whut yo’ is holding so safe 
and purty in yo’ han’ come out a mout’ what has done sen’ 
plenty ob nigger tuh meet dere Gawd.’ Invested with teeth, 
Mamba becomes at times a grim, rather fierce figure, but 
Mr. Heyward denies her the heroic line and poise which he 
gives to the childish Hagar. He has conceived their resem- 
blances and contrasts well. The relationships of parents and 
children are more interesting and varied than those of lovers, 
though the opposite impression is usually given by the 
family chronicle, as it ticks earnestly onwards from the birth 
of grandfather to the present hour. Mr. Heyward gives us 
the family, but spares us the chronicle. Besides, he knows 
how to writé 
The greater proportion of good, straightforward stories 
me from America in these days. Europe finds the duties 


of sophistication absorbing and tiring. ‘Brother and 
Brother’ is another American work, pale beside ‘‘ Mamba’s 
Daughters,’’ but tidv, credible, readable. ‘‘ The Persians 


are Coming ”’ is translated from Bruno Frank’s ‘‘ Politische 
Novelle ’’ by Mr. Porter-Lowe, and reads like an admirable 
translation. Here we meet the Negro Renascence again. It 
is a slight work, scarcelv a novel, but like the pea in the 
fairv story which made itself felt through twenty mattresses, 
it teases the mind The theme is the undoing of the 
regenerative forces of the white races by the sexual invasion 
of the darker. The manner of presenting the theme is subtle 
and cool. Lyn LL. IRVINE. 
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JOHN DONNE’S PROSE AND POETRY 


The Complete Poetry and Selected Prose of John Donne. Edited 
by JOHN HAYWARD. (Nonesuch Press. Buckram, 8s. 6d. ; 
Parchment, 17s, 6d.) 


THE NonesucH Press have followed up their one-volume 
edition of Blake by a one-volume edition of Donne. Nothing 
could be more welcome. It is a small, stout book ; it is not 
on India paper, and runs to nearly eight hundred pages, 
vet it is of a size which makes it a convenient travelling 
companion ; it is inexpensive ; and, finally, the second half 
of it is devoted to selections from Donne’s prose. Lovers of 
his poetry have to-day no cause to complain of a lack of 
appreciation, and readers witi ears attuned to far stranger 
discordances are not likely to echo Dr. Johnson’s remark 
that, ‘‘John Donne, for not keeping of accent, deserved 
hanging,’ but we may doubt whether the prose, with the 
possible exception of a few passages from the Sermons in 
a stray anthology or so, has been familiar save to students. 
Mr. Hayward, in the present edition, offers a choice which 
is ample enough to entice, though not overwhelming enough 
to alarm. Nor is this the end of his wisdom as an editor. 
He has not fallen into the tempting error of reprinting only 
the more tremendous passages from the Sermons, but has 
been careful to illustrate, as he himself says in a note, ‘* the 
various stages through which Donne carried his argument, 
from the low level of exposition to the summit of eloquence.”’ 
He has, moreover, given us not only the roll and thunder 
of the Sermons and the gravity of the Devotions, but also the 
frivolity of the ‘‘ Paradoxes and Problems,’’ which were 
‘*‘ made rather to deceive Time than her daughter Truth ”’ ; 
the intimacy of the Letters; and the satirical barbs of 
‘Ignatius his Conclave.’’ Thus from the more familiar 
pages of the poems one can turn to contemplate the con- 
tradictions of Donne’s nature as expressed in the parallel 
medium of both his lighter and his sterner prose. 

That his nature was complex has long been a common- 
place of literary biography. But possibly we should think 
of his nature as dual, rather than as complex; parallel, 
rather than polygonal. There is, after all, nothing so very 
strange or unusual in a character which on the one han: 
enjoyed the sensual delights, and on the other speculated 
with so carnally imaginative a terror upon the mortality of 
the body. The carnal aspects of death held Donne in 
fascination. That this fair flesh should be devoured by the 
worm was a thought he never could get used to. The two 
obsessions are surely complementary. Donne was a man 
richly endowed—a passionate man. Whatever he felt, he 
felt passionately, whether the ardour of the lover or the 
ecstasy of the divine. A man intellectually as well as 
sensually endowed, as was Donne, could scarcely fail to be 
tormented by the discrepancy between life’s present enjoy- 
ment and its eventual fate. Add to this, that in his spirit 
dwelt a love of the twisted, the paradoxical, the extravagant ; 
wherein lay also, as a poet, the secret of his literary, his 
poetical, good fortune. He, with a temper that inclined 
naturally towards extravagance, was born at a moment 
when the fashion turned towards an exaggeration of 
imagery, a verbal, external exaggeration that reflected only 
the intensity of the passion within; in a word, towards 
‘conceits ’’ that were the only satisfying expression of a 
vitalitv that else could scarcely have confined itself within 
the matter-of-factness of language. Donne provides, in fact, 
the exact meeting-point of three separate ages: the Middle 
Age, whose belated Protestant he was; the Elizabethan, in 
whose exuberance he temperamentally delighted ; and the 
Puritan, to whose steel gauntlet he held out a shrunken but 
prophetic hand. 

Yet one curious fact, despite this rare completeness 
which he thus resolved into himself, remains to be recorde«| 
of Donne: the vagaries of his popularity. As a rule, with 
men of genius, especially literary genius, the pendulum 
swings erratically, first in one direction, then in the other, 
then comes to rest in the middle, at a point which posterity 
ealls truth. With Donne, it has not been so. The pendulum 
has never vet come steadily to rest. The Augustan Age 
thought little of Donne; that, perhaps, is scarcely sur- 
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HOW +o ABOLISH tHe SLUMS 
E. D. SIMON, 


Ex-Lorp Mayor OF MANCHESTER, 
Formerly Chairman of the Manchester Corporation Housing Committee. 


The Spectator, Feb. 16th. The Nation, March 9th. 

. A book packed and pressed down with facts, in- Mr. Simon's book appears at the psychological moment. 
formation, ideas. . . . What we need are good engineers . . . Just when a feeling of hopelessness is confounding 
to look ahead, as Mr. Simon has done, with clear those who, appreciating the task yet before them, have 
eyes, courage, financial skill, and again courage. been unable of themselves to find a solution, Mr. Simon not 

only convincingly analyzes the present situation, but puts 
The New Statesman, Feb. 16th. forward eminently practical proposals for the satisfactory 


housing of the whole population within ten years. 
Mr. E. D. Simon, well known for his work in the Manchester 


City Council, has just published a small book which is The Methodist Leader Feb 28th. 
pregnant with useful suggestions. . . . He is indubitably 4 : 


right in urging that the housing problem of to-day and to- The book has behind it a_ very long and careful 
morrow is primarily one of providing decent houses at rents investigation - « Mr. Simon sets forth a very 
which those who need them can afford to pay, and right good plan for dealing with the slums. 


in holding that we are at present failing to do this. 


The Catholic Times, Feb. 22nd. This book . . . provides a clear and convincing study of the 


We feel sure that every reader who takes our advice and reads position and offers really constructive proposals for dealing 
this book will thank us, for it is a sane and courageous book. with a situation which is a disgrace to the country. 


The Architects’ Journal, March 6th. 
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GENERAL ELECTION 


JUST OUT: a timely and invaluable book for 
candidates and all political workers : 


TRADE UNION 
DOCUMENTS 


Edited by W. Milne-Bailey 
“A notable collection.” —Spectator. 


“An indispensable aid in the discussion of current 
problems.”—Jndustrial Review. ‘Mr. Milne-Bailey 
has rendered a major public service . . . We owe 


| him unqualified thanks.”—Observer. 
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prising. Coleridge and De Quincey forced him on their con- 
temporaries ; that, again, is not surprising. Browning 
rediscovered him ; then he suffered another eclipse ; to-day, 
his star has risen once more upon the horizon, and is now 
sailing high in the heavens. Let us make the most of him 
while we may. There is evidently something in him which 
inspires either enthusiasm or repulsion. And—if something 
must be said to explain the esteem in which he is held to-day 
—let us analyze the ingredients which produced so 
passionate a lover, so tortured a poet, and so determined a 
believer. They compose, taken all together, though possibly 
for different reasons, a state of mind as difficult, as 
paradoxical, and as desirous of a solution, as our own. 


V. SACKVILLE-WEsT. 


MEDITERRANEAN MUSINGS 


On Mediterranean Shores. By EMIL LUDWiG. Translated by 
EDEN and CEDAR PAU! Allen & Unwin. 10s, 6d. 


It is possible to be too consciously the poet. The poet, that 
is, according to the romantic conception which must have 
him always drifting, with more subtle sensibility than that of 
common man, through worlds of beauty unalloyed. All that 
is so easy on the Mediterranean. The poetic quality is so 
well provided from without, that every tourist with a turn 
for scribbling will itch to record something of his thrills. 
Fortunately, he is soon seized with misgivings ; he cannot, 
after all, write like Herr Ludwig, and the effort is disillusion- 
ing. But this ability to describe, to convey atmosphere, has 
its dangers. It lures the author to go on exploiting it when 
the reader, whose brain should be kept clear in order to 
exert the necessary imagination, is already giddy in a scented 
mist of gold and rosy lights. There are passages of real 
beauty in Herr Ludwig’s work, but too often it lapses into 
a portentous blurred self-consciousness. One likes the 
traveller to be present in his own picture ; it gives an in- 
dividual concrete quality to his scenes. But Herr Ludwig 
achieves the opposite effect. Instead of substantializing his 
picture he disembodies himself, makes of his own figure a 
half-abstract entity, or spirit of perception, gazing on nature 
and repeopling ruins with a predilection for that historic 
present tense which, to English ears at least, is apt to bring 
a sense of discomfort. 

Having thus disembodied his personality, Herr Ludwig 
allows no connecting thread, no chronicle of the odd inci- 
dents of travel, to link his sketches. The curtain rises 
directly and detachedly on each scene, and falls after due 
artifice of preparation. It is all so flawlessly contrived that 
vitality begins to slip away and literary skill becomes a 
formula. Selection is, of course, essential; but when the 
same qualities are selected every time, it breeds monotony. 
Herr Ludwig is a sentimental traveller, who winces at all 
jarring of the modern, the incongruous, the mechanistic— 
of all that disturbs illusion and romance. 

His passion for the classical and antique is most happily 
evidenced in the scenes in Greece. But in Egypt he is 
suddenly inconsistent. It is curious. Surely Herr Ludwig, 
like Cesar, Alexander, and a host of lesser men, should be 
intrigued here by the ancient gods. But no; he bears a 
grudge against the Pharaohs, maintaining a proud attitude 
of ignorance concerning their religion, art, and script, dis- 
daining those who care to learn about them. He finds no 
difficulty in settling for himself the problem of Phile, where 
an ancient temple is being ruined by a modern dam. Let the 
temple go, and all the paintings, without one regret. There 
are others, and would it matter if there were none? Yet he 
is not outraging his own habitual attitude ; it is still senti- 
ment and romance that win. Only Herr Ludwig finds them 
in the story of this very irrigation system that has fulfilled 
Napoleon's dream of productivity and is destroying some of 
those ‘‘ detestable beast gods’’ that are so unbeautiful. 
Really, one is glad Herr Ludwig hates the Pharaohs; it 
breaks the monotony of his poetic raptures (excellently trans- 
lated as they are). Heresy is so much more stimulating 
than admiration—at least to the reader, no matter what the 
writer may have felt. 
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ANANIAS AND ART 
Ananias, or the False Artist. By WALTER PaAcH. (Harper Bros. 
12s. 6d.) 

ANANIAS is generally used as a synonym for an outrageous 
liar. This, as Mr. Pach points out, is due to a misunder- 
standing of a curious episode in the Acts of the Apostles. 
The essential point of that is given in Peter’s words, ‘*‘ Thou 
hast not lied unto men, but unto God.’’ According to the 
morals of human societies, Ananias and Sapphira had not 
told a lie at all, they had merely brought a part of their 
goods as an offering to the Church and without .leclaring it 
to be the whole, hoped it would be taken as such. Mr. Pach 
quite legitimately, therefore, takes Ananias as the type of 
one who betrays a spiritual trust, who is untrue to the 
faith which he holds, and he applies it to the pseudo-artist as 
being for our own day one of the most glaring examples 
of such a betrayal. 

There can be no doubt in the minds of those who face 
the facts of art history fairly that the nineteenth century 
gives us a spectacle unknown before that time—the spec- 
tacle of a colossal spiritual fraud played on the public. We 
are so accustomed to this gigantic sham in the world of art 
that it is hard to see it as it would have appeared to a man 
of the Italian Renaissance or as it may appear to future 
ages should esthetic sanity ever return to our civilization. 
To get a notion of its true proportion, we must compare it 
to the colossal fraud which the medical profession imposed 
on the gullibility of previous generations. The advertise- 
ments of patent medicines sufficiently attest the continued 
exploitation of the gullibility of the public in medical 
mnatters, but imposition and misrepresentation within limits 
do not outrage our moral sense deeply when they are 
committed in avowedly commercial dealings. What 
outrages us in Moliére’s doctors of medicine and in the 
official artist of modern times is the combination of commer- 
cial imposition with the prestige of belonging to a learned 
and disinterested profession. It is the combination of this 
all too successful pretence to be the guardians of purely 
spiritual values with commercial cunning that marks such 
men out for special opprobrium. It is the fact that those 
bodies, the medical societies of the past and the artistic 
academies of to-day, have managed to monopolize the titles 
and distinctions which are supposed to be the tribute to 
disinterested spiritual effort, and that they exploit them for 
commercial ends, that makes them so peculiarly dangerous. 

These facts are accepted as matters of course in the 
artistic world, but the more genuine artists pay but little 
attention to them. They are occupied in their own work, 
and turn away with disgust from this spectacle of ‘* folly 
doctor-like controlling skill,” but Mr. Pach has taken the 
trouble to frame a reasoned indictment, and has illustrated 
it with all the ceremony which is usually reserved for art 
of another kind. It is something of a shock to turn over the 
pages of a book in which nearly every illustration has been 
chosen as an example of one or another aspect of fictitious 
art, of one or another exploitation of a crude sentiment. 
He has, indeed, brought together a most terrific pande- 
monium—not in the current sense, for those demons keep 
their own harmony, but as the opposite of a Pantheon—of 
modern art in which figure the efforts of Géréme, Bonnat, 
Poynter, Alma Tadema, Luke Fildes, and their kindred in 
America. It is, by the by, rather a shock to find how high 
a place Sargent holds in this demoniac hierarchy. Probably 
none of his English admirers can dimly imagine the depth 
of cheap sentimental crudity to which he sank in his monu- 
mental painting of ‘‘ Marching Soldiers’’ for Harvard 
University, which Mr. Pach reproduces, though it is true 
the Lady Warwick and her son runs it close on other lines. 

The keynote of all this false art seems to be, indeed, 
the exploitation of some crude, poignant, human sentiment, 
erotic, religious, patriotic, snobbish, or pathetic, under the 
guise of art. No doubt any of these sentiments may enter 
into the original pretext or subject of genuine works of 
art, but they are viewed at a different angle, they are not 
exploited, but contemplated; they become clarified, one 
might say rationalized, by their inclusion in some more 
universal emotional whole. It is surprising to see from 
Mr. Pach’s pages to what an extent Ananias—to use his 
convenient personification—has exploited erotic sentiment in 
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a furtive manner analogous to that of the ‘ sex-appeal ”’ 
advertisements, whilst at the same time denouncing in his 
Press the franker sensuality of the genuine artist. In this 
connection Mr. Pach quotes some exquisite passages from 
the American Press denouncing a Venus by Titian which 
was exhibited in New York. If we are inclined at this 
point to indulge in a superior smile, let us remember that 
our own gutter Press has at various times made some 
sublime remarks on Velasquez’s Venus in the National 
Gallery. 

But the heyday of the academies is over. This grand- 
scale exploitation of cheap sentiment, together with a 
pharisaical assumption of artistic scholarship and moral 
integrity, has visibly declined in the present century. The 
museum is slowly undermining the academies. The old 
pretence that the latter represent the grand tradition is 
visibly wearing thin in face of the patent fact that it is the 
pictures of those whom they denounced as rebels and heretics 
that are taking their place on the museum walls alongside 
the old masters, and not the works of the self-styled 
defenders of tradition. It is evident now that it is Courbet, 
Manet, Sisley, Degas, Renoir, and their kin, each in turn 
held up by academies to execration, and not Géréme, 
Bonnat, Besnard and company that are in the true line of 
inheritance. After the academies have enjoyed a century 
of power, their esthetic impotence is thus made manifest 
by an institution which they professed to patronize and 
admire, which they tried to control, but which has all 
insensibly eluded their grasp. I speak of the greater 
museums: our own provincial and Colonial museums are 
still to a large extent academic preserves, and the Chantrey 
Bequest still gives them a precarious though ever-lessening 
foothold in one branch of the National Gallery, but in a 
wide view one can see that the fate of the academies is 
already sealed. 

Mr. Pach’s book may do something to hasten the realiza- 
tion of this fact, and he is sufficiently aware of the actual 
situation to discuss the new situation which is arising. He 
notes the emergence of a new species of false artist, ready 
to take over Ananias’s succession, to become himself 
Ananias II. He finds in Mestrovic a good example of this 
new type, the type that, instead of exploiting the cruder 
sentiments by sheer photographic representation, as was 
done in Luke Fildes’s ‘‘ Doctor,’’ for instance, introduces 
them under a guise of fashionable stylistic treatment. 
Ananias II. has seen that his predecessor has come to grief 
through obstinate ignorance of the real art of his day. 
Ananias II. will not be caught napping; he is up-to-date 
at all costs. He has divined that the new snobbish public 
is more worth cultivating than the fast disappearing race of 
the naive rich. 

Here, indeed, lies the menace of the future, and one may 
well ask whether alert snobbism, led and stimulated by the 
big dealers, may not become a more efficient tyrant, a 
greater obstacle to genuine art than the academies of the 
past. Mr. Pach, who is optimistic, gives grounds for doubt- 
ing it. He thinks the appeal of the cheaply esthetic less 
effective than that of cheap sentiment ; that the snob will be 
too fickle, will move on too fast to the latest ‘‘ last word.’’ Is 
it not just this, one asks, on which the dealer who 
specializes in discovering genius relies, and may it not 
make him as formidable as the older academies? 

All this is, however, purely speculative. The interesting 
thing is to map out the existing conformations, and our 
author is well aware of these. It is evident that he has 
a wide range of experience among serious artists all over 
the world. His book is eminently readable and full of 
curious and apposite incidents and quotations from the 
Press and from conversation. 

Perhaps he has over-simplified his statement of the case. 
His reverence for the art of past times is, I think, exag- 
gerated. It makes him see the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries in too lurid a light. Cypriote art is, indeed, the 
only ancient art that he is willing to condemn. He scarcely 
seems to see what a fascinating and terrible history might 
be written on the ‘‘ Pompier throughout the ages.’’ But 
his main contention—that the false art of modern times 
stands alone in its brazenness and its originality—seems to 


me undeniable. RoGER FRY. 
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THE INVERTED SIEGESALLEE 


The Hohenzollerns. By HERBERT EULENBERG. 
M. M. BozMAN. (Allen & Unwin. 18s.) 


THs book is ‘‘ just so history,’’ the kind of stuff which a 
literary dilettante produces for people in search of a sham 
background for their political discourses ; he rattles off the 
‘* facts,’’ reducing all ages to the common denominator of 
ageless platitude, and they will rattle them off without having 
to undergo the labour of understanding anything. 


The publishers on the paper wrapper thus announce the 
book :— 


Translated by 


‘Here, in the form of short, pithy, biographical sketches 
of its principal members, we have a history of the house of 
Hohenzollern from Frederick, the fat-faced, sly-eyed, sixth 
Burgrave of Nuremburg [sic] ...to the ‘Little Willie’ of 
the late Great War (called by the author, with irony, but not 
without sympathy, ‘ William III.’)....The author makes 
the long line of the Hohenzollerns, with their persistent here- 
ditary characteristics, continuously interesting and enter- 
taining to the reader... .” 

How much does the author really know about the men 
whose lives he claims to sum up in these ‘pithy, bio- 
graphical sketches’’? Does he visualize them, each in the 
light of his own time? How deep he must have entered 
into their psychology to be able to trace the ‘ persistent 
hereditary characteristics ’’ in, say, the twelfth generation, 
i.e., in the man who has 1-2048 of the blood of the 
ancestor in question! The last of the Hohenzollerns dabbled 
in exceedingly crude ‘ history *’ and had his Siegesallee, a 
series of ancestral statues with meaningless faces, differing 
only in clothes and hair dress ; and the substance of Wil- 
liam II.’s dynastic prattle was drummed into every German 
schoolboy. Now the Empire is gone, the Emperor has fled, 
and the disillusioned schoolboy, in revolt, upsets the figures 
in the Siegesallee—but do they become an interpretation of 
history merely by being made to stand on their heads? This 
long series of men, described in irrelevant anecdotes, 
remains fundamentally the same, in whatever spirit and to 
whatever purpose it is constructed. 

I do not pretend to know the lives of the old Branden- 
burgers (though I do know that Frederick II., ‘‘ the Iron- 
Tooth,’’ cannot possibly have been sent in 1421 to the Polish 
Court at Warsaw, which town did not as yet exist; Herr 
Eulenberg might just as well have sent Charlemagne to 
Vienna or Berlin, or George III. to Chicago). But, having 
read these ‘‘ pithy, biographical sketches,’’ I do not find 
myself any better informed than I was before. Nor does 
the style of the book inspire the reader with confidence in 
the historical methods of the author, and one wonders 
about a good many of the anecdotes whether they are 
‘facts’ or the well-known type of ‘‘ illustration." How 
many of them are about on a level with the would-be clever 
story of what Frederick the Great, ‘‘ seated among the 
immortals,’ said when he heard of the inscription placed 
on the grave of his nephew and successor, or that of the 
‘* faint shadow of distress ’’ which ‘* passed over the beauti- 
ful sleeping face ’’ of Queen Louise’s marble statue when the 
Countess of Harrach was buried at her feet, &c.? No authori- 
ties are ever quoted even for what is alleged to have 
happened in this world; in fact, there is only one footnote 
in the whole book, on p. 154, appended to a quotation from 
‘*the English traveller and wit, Walpole,"’ and it reads: 
‘‘ Horace Walpole? I have been unable to trace this refer- 
ence.—(Trans.)"’ As the author is alive, why not ask him 
where he got it, rather than leave the reader in doubt 
whether it exists? 

If Herr Eulenberg wished to destroy the Hohenzollern 
legend he could best have done so by analyzing it in the 
minds of its authors ; one does not convincingly prove the 
absurdity of an imaginary map by professing to have 
travelled by it. But in reality Herr Eulenberg still believes 
in the reality of the Hohenzollern ‘‘ series,’’ and shows it by 
far-fetched and utterly unconvincing comparisons between, 
say, some sixteenth-century Elector and William II. One 
can easily imagine how Mr. Lytton Strachey would have 
dealt with the last of the Hohenzollerns and his pseudo- 
historical view of his dynasty, but for that a finesse of 
spirit amd hard work are required ; Herr Eulenberg lacks 
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the first and has not done the latter. His book is in very 
poor taste, and even contains a statement which, unless he 
can bring overwhelming evidence to bear, is nothing short of 
infamous, and, anyhow, is made in a most unseemly manner. 
It should never have been passed by an English publisher. 

One can understand this book having been written in 
post war Germany; it may be a necessary part of their 
slow and halting mental convalescence. But why should it 
have been translated into English? Is it just trading on 
the war notoriety of the Hohenzollerns? Still, if it had to 
be translated, one could wish this had been done by someone 
who knows German and English. A reference to the family 
of ‘‘ Kleistens"’ (p. 167), which is merely an antiquated 
plural of ‘‘ Kleist,"’ makes one doubt whether the trans- 
lator knows German really well, while expressions and 
phrases, such as “a sword-stroke,’’ ‘‘ deed-shy,”’ ‘‘ robus- 
tiousness,"’ ‘‘ free-liver,’’ ‘‘ whose always poor health,"’ &c., 
make one wonder whether the translator writes English 
or merely Anglicized German. As for the structure of 
sentences, many wonderful examples could be culled, but 
one (from p. 61) must suffice :— 


‘‘This Margrave exercised a particularly beneficial 
influence on John George, who, after the death of his father 
Joachim, followed into the Great Beyond ten days later by 
his uncle Hans, who left no son, once more reunited the 
Electoral and the New Marks. . sas 

L. B. NAMIER. 


THE RIDDLE OF TRADE UNIONISM 


The Story of Trade Unionism By ROBERT M. RAYNER Long- 
mans. 6s 

Trade Union Documents. Compiled and edited by W. MILNE- 
BAILEY Bell. 8s. 6d 


Mr. AND Mus. Wess have a heavy responsibility in the matter 
ef trade union history. Theirs is so completely the standard 
work on the subject that it is difficult for anyone else to do 
other than copy it on a more modest scale. The style may 
change, the amount of space allotted to each period may 
differ, but the ‘‘ division of the subject ’’ remains eternally 
the same. The Combination Laws, the Repeal, Owenism, 
the New Model, the Junta, the New Unionism, Taff Vale, the 
Osborne Judgment—these have been reduced by familiarity 
into an almost meaningless jingle, a procession of obedient 
phantoms. And yet both these books manage to escape 
total suffocation under the mantle of the prophets. Mr. 
Rayner nearly succumbs. His account of the nineteenth 
century is of the familiar pattern, relieved by some well- 
chosen illustrations of early troubles, but marred by pre- 
judice and occasional inaccuracies. The error of attributing 
to one Act of 1875 clauses belonging to another passed in 
the same year is only serious because it shows that the 
author has not verified the impression he (wrongly) obtained 
from the Webbs’ History by consulting the original 
authority. But with the twentieth century the book comes 
to life. Prejudice gives place to a keen, but critical, atten- 
tion to the facts. To say that Mr. Rayner is impartial would 
be no compliment. Nobody should attempt to write a history 
of trade unionism unless he feels strong sympathy with the 
trade unions. But there is no proverb which says that 
sympathy is blind. Mr. Rayner’s account of events from the 
rise of the Labour Party to the collapse of the General Strike 
is excellent, a valuable record for which students will be 
grateful. 

The second book is, in many ways, quite different. The 
short historical introduction opens well. ‘‘ Trade Unions 
are born, not made.’’ This emphasis on vitality rather than 
egality is maintained through an unusually illuminating 
survey, and interpretation, of trade union origins and early 
struggles. Soon, unfortunately, the flood of facts reduces 
the story to a catalogue. But this is no matter. We know 
that the documents, which fill the bulk of the book, have 
been selected by a man who understands his subject and 
is capable of seeing reality beneath forms. It is a curious 
collection. There are, of course, the Acts of Parliament ; 
there are trade union rules and constitutions; there are 
wage agreements and Trade Board orders, and, mingled 
with these, examples of trade union propaganda, speeches 
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of union officials and passages from the works of the Webbs, 
Mr. Cole, Mr. Tawney, Professor Laski, and others. This 
mass Of material is loosely sorted into four groups, illus- 
trating the aims, the structure, the functions, and the relation 
to the community of the trade unions. Most of it comes 
from the last ten years. It is not an orderly book, but the 
very confusion is illuminating. Some accounts of modern 
trade unionism try to achieve clarity with the help of classi- 
fications and categories. And they seem clear, though dead, 
until we run up against some gross improbability, some 
hopeless conflict between the picture and the world we know. 
But the joke of this book is that Mr. Milne-Bailey’s picture 
includes the painters. The working man is linked to his 
historian by an unbroken chain of officials, organizers, pro- 
pagandists, politicians, teachers, and philosophers. 

After scanning this queer medley of documents, we feel 
we have got nearer to understanding the Labour movement, 
or at least to realizing what questions must be asked and 
answered if the Labour movement is to be understood. 
Writers constantly explain the relations of the trade unions 
with the State and with the employers ; what they do not 
explain is their relations with the working classes. It is 
a question of psychology. What is the motive that makes 
men join a union, and on what instincts does their loyalty 
depend? We know that the mental outlook of the men at 
the front was totally distinct from the emotions that took 
them there and kept them there. Is there a parallel in trade 
unionism? How can we account for the failure of the Datry 
HERALD and, judged by immediate response to the call, the 
startling success of the General Strike? Almost equaliv 
neglected is the problem of the economic effects of trade 
unionism. We are told of their activities, and we are given 
particulars of wage movements and beneficent legislation. 
The connection between them is assumed, but not analyzed. 
(Mr. Rowe is the first exception.) Mr. Milne-Bailey cannot, 
in 500 pages, supply evidence to solve these problems, but 
he can, and does, convince us that the complexity of the 
trade union movement is not due only to the number and 
variety of its organizations. 
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Mr. Lawrence Anderson: § 


“I should like to pay tribute to the excellence of the 
Achille Serre Service. Stage rehearsal work is very 
rough on clothes; but a visit to Achille Serre soon 
puts things right. When they go, they are inclined to 
be draggled and out of shape; when they return, they 
have the real ‘just-in-from-the-tailor’ touch.” 


Good clothes deserve fair treatment, and occasional cleaning 
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THE 


MYSTERIOUS — 
BARONNE de FEUCHERES 


4 
by LOUIS ANDRE 
Profusely Illustrated. 128. 6d. net. 
The extraordinary career of the ‘‘ Mysterious Baroness de 
Feuchéres ’’—alias Sophie Dawes, who became the mistress of 
the Duc de Bourbon, last of the historic line of Condé, who was 
found hanged in his chateau. Murder or suicide? Such is the 
problem fiercely debated by criminal and civil courts at the time 
and by writers ever since. Mr. Louis André produces new 
evidence which throws fresh and startling light on the grim 
drama. The illustrations are a unique feature, and the letter 
written by the Baroness’s brother on the day following the grim 
discovery is a new and most remarkable piece of evidence. 
Ready March 22nd. 











TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS OF FLYING 


by HARRY HARPER 


In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations. 128. 6d. net 
This well-known writer upon aeronautics furnishes us with something 
very much more than a mere chronological record of air events from 
that history-making day in 1903, when Orville Wright achieved the 
world’s first aeroplane flight of twelve seconds’ duration. Mr. Harper 
has seen with his own eyes great pioneer flights from the dawn of avia- 
tion: for 25 years he has done nothing but study and write about this 
one subject of aeronautics. Ready To-day. 


Send Post Card for Spring List No. 4. 


. HUTCHINSON 


Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.U.4. 
Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE 
and WOMAN. 1/- each Monthly. 








The 
New York Nation 


(the most outspoken exponent of liberal thought in America) 


is invaluable to people who wish to keep in touch 
with liberal American opinion on events and ten- 
dencies throughout the world. 


During the winter and spring three important 
series of articles will appear : 


MARRIAGE and DIVORCE 
LATIN AMERICA 
BUSINESS and FINANCE 


Two European and Five American Literary 
Supplements annually. 


Weekly International Affairs Section, in which 
important documents and reports otherwise unobtain- 
able in English often appear. | 





British Agent: 
Gertrupe M. Cross, 34, Clifton Gardens, London, W.9 
Subscription 25/- a year 6/3 three months 


Specimen copies free on request 
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THE NATION 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


THE latest addition to the ‘“‘ Broadway Medieval Library ” 
is ‘‘ The Dialogue on Miracles "’ of Cesarius of Heisterbach, 
translated by H. von E. Scott and C. G. Swinton Bland, with 
an introduction by G. G. Coulton (Routledge, 2 vols., 36s.). 

‘“Contemporary European Writers,’ by William A. 
Drake (Harrap, 10s. 6d.), contains short, critical, and 
biographical studies of forty-one foreign writers. The first 
name is Proust, and among the others dealt with are 
Corteau, Morand, Thomas Manon, Croce, Valéry, Capek, and 
Pirandello. 

Among the new biographical works are the following: 
‘** Ramon Lull,’”’ by Professor Allison Peers (S.P.C.K., 18s.) ; 
‘* The Letters of Tolstoy and his Cousin, Countess Alexandra 
Tolstoy ** (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) ; Zaka Ullah of Delhi,’’ by C. F. 
Andrews (Heffer, 7s. 6d.); ‘‘The Autobiography of a 
Journalist," edited with an introduction by Michael Joseph 
(Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ Women of Some Importance,’’ by 
Ralph Nevill (Herbert Jenkins, 18s.), which contains studies 
of the Du Barry, Catherine the Great, Christina of Sweden, 
Adah Isaacs Menken, and many other women; ‘“ The 
Emperor Francis Joseph,’’ by his Valet de Chambre, Eugen 
Ketter] (Skeffington, 18s.) ; ‘‘ Herbert Booth, Salvationist,”’ 
by F. C. Ottman (Jarrolds, 5s.). 

Those who wish to learn poker and those who already 
know its dangerous fascinations will be interested in 
‘* Poker,"’ by Frank Arnold and Herbert Johnston (Rout- 
ledge, 3s. 6d.). 

The official centenary history of the University boat-race 
has just been published: ‘‘ The University Boat-Race,’’ by 
G. C. Drinkwater and T. R. B. Sanders (Cassell, 15s.). 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Lot Houses. By ELIZABETH MANNING. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


This is an unusually good first novel. It is written in 
a simple yet distinctive manner, which arises naturally 
from the word-forms the thoughts take in the different minds. 
Miss Manning possibly owes something of her method to 
Mrs. Woolf. She works through the minds of her people, 
passing rapidly from one to another, and these transitions 
are admirably managed. She falters once, for a page or 
two, when she abandons this method. It is in the account 
of Guinevere’s honeymoon. Here she intrudes herself as 
the narrator, and spoils the graceful flow of her prose. No 
doubt it was the quickest and easiest way of telling what 
happened to Guinevere, but Miss Manning should not have 
chosen it. However, she picks up immediately, and keeps 
up to the very last page. Miss Manning recalls Andreyev 
in her sinister village figures, particularly in John Judas, 
with his naive mysticism. The scene is set in a fishing 
village, presumably in Devon. The central figure is John 
Judas Marybud, the retired fisherman, who lives dependent 
on his wife Grace, the only sane and normal personage in 
the story. To her natural goodness he opposes, in a kind 
of morbid self-justification, his religious righteousness. The 
antagonist is Cyprian Glassyn, the felon, whom Guinevere 
Marybud marries. The prim, mean Guinevere is, perhaps, 
the best study in the book. But all the others are excellent. 
Unfortunately, the outline of the plot on the dust jacket 
confuses the reader. 


The Slippery Ladder. By W. Petr RipGe. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 


There is an agreeable tartness in Mr. Pett Ridge’s 
sentiment, but his people seem to have lost reality since the 
war. It is not so much that they are inclined to be fatuous 
when they are not smart as that we experience difficulty in 
accepting them as present-day types. Indeed, there is some- 
thing anachronistic in this novel. It would appear that Mr. 
Pett Ridge is confusing our London with the London of, 
say, William De Morgan. It is doubtful whether the Cockney 
is as fluent in repartee as he was twenty years ago. You 
will seldom hear nowadays a battle of wit between a ‘bus 
conductor and an urchin; and the idiom which Mr. Pett 
Ridge puts into the mouths of clerks and branch restaurant 
managers is rather old-fashioned. Apart from this, the rela- 
tions of the people to one another belong to dreamland. The 
story is about a clever young man who climbs the slippery 
ladder to success. Mr. Pett Ridge is amusing, and he avoids 
sentimentality. He also knows his way about. He is almost 
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the only writer who, having gone to the trouble of stating 
the number of a ‘bus, manages to get it right. 


Sober Feast. By BARBARA BLACKBURN. (Secker. 7S. 6d.) 


Miss Blackburn's novel is intelligent and charming. It 
has at least one really poignant moment, when Catherine 
tries to comfort her brother Rollo for losing Anne. It is 
interesting to observe how Miss Blackburn establishes a 
sympathetic contact between the reader and her other 
characters through Catherine. Catherine is spiritually 
beautiful, and, in virtue of her beauty, she can accept all 
the rest, who are more or less unacceptable to each ether. 
The Howes are an agreeable family. Catherine, who is 
about twenty-six, considers herself midway between the older 
generation, the mother and father, both endowed with 
intellect and vision, and the younger, Rollo and Susie. 
Rollo deals in cars and falls in love with Anne, who, cold- 
bloodedly, experiments with life in order to test everything 
and find the most suitable for herself. Then there is Richard, 
Rollo’s partner, with whom Catherine falls in love. The 
novel is partly a study of the generations, but much more 
balanced and intelligent than usual. Miss Blackburn is 
extremely sensitive to the latest moods. She actually dis- 
covers that the newest young men talk as though life were 
worth while. The scenes in the offices in ‘‘ the road,”’ where 
cars are bought and sold, are fascinating, and the dialogue 
is most amusing: ‘‘ What, no reverse, old boy? Don’t know 
how that could have happened. Perhaps one of my lads 
has got it in his pocket, and is sending it on by post. . . 


The Shepherd and The Child. 
7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Owen's novels appear to have received high praise 
from quite reliable sources, and we must therefore conclude 
that his latest work is not his best. He is at least inde- 
pendent, and he has a certain dignity. Perhaps it is because 
the remote countryside of which he writes has remained 
unehanged that, if it were not for occasional mention of the 
war and cars, we might well suppose him to be a contem- 
porary of Charlotte Bronté’s. His treatment of the child, 
however, is essentially modern, but it is in dealing with the 
child that his weakness as an artist is most apparent. He 
handles his fragile subject too clumsily. It is impossible to 
deny his insight (or his memory) and the beauty of his 
conception, but, judged by the reasonably high standard 
which Mr. Owen wouid invite himself, the execution is not 
worthy of them. The prose, over which much care was 
probably taken, is indifferent. It is overdone, and not free 
from pretentiousness. His characters and plot are simple. 
The adventures, mainly spiritual, of the child Sebastian 
form the background to a tragic love story. The nurse 
Hannah, with her understanding, her puritanism, the 
restrained passion with which she meets love when it comes 
to her, is the most important type. The child is interesting, 
but then English fiction contains some marvellous studies 
of children, and Mr. Owen’s is not to be compared with them. 


By JOHN OWEN. (Gollancz. 


Dictionary to the Plays and Novels of Bernard Shaw. By C. L. 
and V. M. BRoAD. (Black. 10s. 6d.) 

This is a very well edited book of reference to Mr. Shaw’s 
writings. It contains a synopsis of each of the plays and 
novels; a bibliography of his published works, fugitive 
pieces, ‘speeches, &c.; a list of books and articles about him ; 
a dictionary to the characters in his books; and a section 
giving the productions of the plays and the first casts. 
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Toe HALIFAX 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 





GREAT INCREASE OF BUSINESS 


TOTAL ASSETS 


= om 


£54,155,000. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS to be presented to the Shareholders at the Annual General Meeting 
of the Society, to be held at Halifax, on Monday, the 25th day of March, 1929. 


The Directors have great pleasure in submitting to the Members the Annual 
Statement of Accounts, showing the operations of the Society during the financial 
year ended the 31st January, 1929. : ; 

The business of the Society for the year has been highly satisfactory, and there 
have been large increases in the Funds and Membership. ack : 

On the Ist February, 1928, the Halifax Permanent Building Society and the 
Halifax Equitable Building Society were legally united under the name of “ The 
Halifax Building Society,” and the Statement of Accounts now presented covers the 
transactions of the Society for the first year from the date of the amalgamation. 


ASSETS.—The Total Assets at the end of the year amounted to £54,155,040 5s. 2d., 
an increase of {7,173,558 2s. 1d. 


RESERVE FUND.—The Reserve Fund, after providing for all interest and bonus 


allotted up to the date of the account, stands at £1,689,238 19s. 4d., being an increase 


ef £228,038 Os. 6d. 


INCOME.—The Income for the Year, exclusive of investments realised, was 
£30,683,773 10s. 10d. 


MORTGAGES.—The amount advanced upon new mortgages during the year was 
£10,214,528 12s. 7d., mainly upon the security of dwelling-houses acquired by 
borrowers for their personal occupation. 

The new borrowers number 20,926, shewing an average of only £483 per new 
mortgage completed. The total amount now due upon Mortgages is £40,570,655, 
an increase during the year of £2,456,670, and the total number of borrowers is 
106,896, an increase of 9,396. 

Of this total, 81 per cent. are in respect of Mortgages where the debt does not 
exceed £500, and the average amount owing on all the Society’s mortgages is only 
£379 each. The Mortgage Accounts are in an entirely satisfactory condition, and 
there are no properties of borrowers in the possession of the Society to be reported 
in the statutory Schedule. 


SHARE AND DEPOSIT FUNDS.—The amount standing to the credit of the 
Investing Shareholders and Depositors is £52,465,801 5s. 10d., being £6,945,520 1s. 7d. 
ef an increase during the year. 


PROFITS.—The gross profit of the year, after payment of all expenses and Income 





Tax, amounted to £2,459,564 7s. 5d., and after providing for all interest due to 
positors and Shareholders up to the date of the Account, there remains a surplus 
profit of £414,875 2s. 9d. 

The Directors recommend that there shall be distributed in addition to the interest, 
a bonus of {1 10s. Od. per cent. upon the sum standing to the credit of Paid-up Share- 
holders, Class I, and a bonus of £2 10s. Od. per cent. to the Subscription Investing 
Shareholders upon the total amount paid by them up to the end of the preceding year. 

This distribution will make a total yield to the Paid-up Shatbelans in Class 1 
of £5 per cent., and to the Subscription Shareholders of £6 per cent., both Iaterest 
and Bonus being free from Income Tax. 

They also recommend that the sum of £15,000 be granted to the Staff Super- 
annuation Fund and that £30,000 be written off Office Properties Account. 

The new Accounts opened during the year numbered 79,297, and the total number 
of Shareholders’ and Depositors’ accounts open at the end of the year was 361,967, 
an increase of 32,743. 

NEW BRANCHES.—New Branches have been opened at Baildon, Basingstoke, 
Bedford, Billingham, Chapel-en-le-Frith, Cheadle, Colne, Exeter, Farnham, Ilkeston, 
Luton, Maidstone, Norwich, Salisbury, West Hartlepool, and High Wycombe. 

NEW OFFICE PREMISES.—New and permanent office premises, staffed by the 
Society, have been opened during the year at Cleveleys, Croydon, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Hull, Liverpool, Manchester, Morley, Oldham, and Stockport. 

GENERAL.—The Directors very greatly regret to report the loss to the Society by 
the death of Sir William Ramsden, J.P., on the 22nd October Iast. He had been a 
Director of the Society since 1910, and served as President from 1921 to 1925, and 
from January, 1927, to the date of his decease. His long continued and devoted 
services during this period were of incalculable value to the Society. 

m.. his place Sir Enoch Hill, J.P., the Vice-President, was elected President of the 
iety. 

The Directors desire to congratulate the Members and Officials upon the remarkable 
expansion of the business of the Society during the past year, as revealed by the 
Statement of Accounts, and also upon the fact that the Society has still further 
strengthened the predominant position it has held for many years as by far the 
largest Building Society in the World. 


ENOCH HILL, President 


New Balance Sheet and Full Information Free on Application. 


HEAD OFFICE: PERMANENT BUILDINGS, 


HALIFAX. 


London Office: 124, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2. 
Telephone : GERRARD 4443. 
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Take one with you. 
Typewrite Anywhere. 


CORONA 


The Personal Writing Machine. 


TWO MODELS 
11 and 13 Guineas. 


Complete with Carrying Case. 


DEFERRED PAYMENTS IF DESIRED. 


L. C. SMITH & CORONA 


TYPEWRITERS LTD., 
(Est. 1903) 


ALDWYCH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 


City Branch: 19, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
West End Branch: 10, New Bond Street, W. 


‘PHONE: HOLBORN 1692. 


CORONA is not only 


a supremely efficient 
portable typewriter ; 
it is a machine of 


PROVED durability, 

backed by twenty years 

experience and prestige. 
Ask for Booklet N. 










In 
Black, or 
six beautiful 

Duco Colours. 
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AUCTION BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 


THE LEAD AGAINST A NO TRUMP 
DECLARATION (1) 


HREE weeks ago, in my article on ‘* Unblocking 
| Partner’s Suit,’’ I remarked that A, in a given situa- 
tion, would, ‘‘of course,’ lead the King of Clubs 
against a declaration of One No Trump. This has brought 
me several queries as to why ‘ of course,’’ and as to whether 
the lead of the fourth-best would not have been better. The 
correspondence has interested me; it shows (what one 
would, indeed, expect to be the case) that articles on Bridge 
are read by a good many players who do not study the 
text-books. It suggests to me also that I should take this 
opportunity of dealing with a rather difficult problem—the 
original lead against a No Trump call. It is well worth 
every player’s while to explore its intricacies fully. 

I know any number of players—some of them veterans 
of ten or more years’ standing—who when playing against 
a No Trump declaration follow slavishly two elementary 
rules. (1) If their partner has called a suit, they lead their 
highest card of that suit. (2) If their partner has not called 
a suit, they lead the fourth-best of their own longest suit. 
As working rules these are a good deal better than none, but 
they are both of them subject to so many exceptions as to 
be quite inadequate equipment for use against good players. 
Let me explain :— 

1. The lead where one’s partner has called a suit.— 
Normally one will open that suit (though the question 
whether one should do so or not, if one has a fairly attrac- 
tive suit oneself, is often a hard one to decide. I shall 
not, however attempt to deal with that now). But it is 
quite wrong to suppose that one should always lead the 
highest card of it. On the contrary, if one has four or more 
cards of one’s partner’s suit, headed by an honour, cne 
should lead not the highest, but the fourth-best. The object 
of this deviation from the general rule can best be explained 
by examples. 

9 None 


7 AQX6G2 Y KJ754 
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Example 1.—Z calls One No Trump; A and Y, No Bid ; 
B, Two Hearts ; Z, Two No Trumps; all pass. The distri- 
bution of the Hearts is all that concerns us. The diagram 
will, I think, make it clear that if A leads the Ace of Hearts, 
following it up with the 9, ZY must make two tricks in the 
suit. But if A leads the 2 (his fourth-best), ZY will only be 
able to make one Heart trick, if A and B play their hands 
to the best advantage. 


# 03 


# 10742 *# KJ86 
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Example 2.—Z is playing the hand in Two No Trumps, 
and B has made a call of Two Clubs. If A leads the 10 of 
Clubs and Z puts up the Queen from Dummy, Z will clearly 
make two tricks in the suit; if, however, the 2 is led he 
will only be able to make the one trick. These two examples, 
by the way, depict situations which are constantly recurring; 
any number of tricks being thrown away daily by players 
who have never considered—who, indeed, have never heard 
of—the lead of the fourth-best against a No Trump in the 
suit that has been called by one’s partner. 

There is one other exception to the general rule that 
one should lead the highest of one’s partner’s suit. If one 
holds the Ace, Knave and another, or Ace, Ten and another, 
and the declarer has himself overcalled the suit, it may be 
worth whole to lead the small card, on the chance that the 
declarer’s ‘‘ protection *’ consists only of a guarded Queen. 
If this is the case, the guard in the suit will then prove no 
protection at all. The dangerous feature of this lead, how- 
ever, is that one’s partner may fail to realize the situation, 
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and, in the mistaken belief that the declarer is holding up 
the missing cards, may not go on with the suit at all. 

Next week I will discuss the more difficult problem of 
opening one’s own suit. 


THE OWNER-DRIVER 
THE LATEST 20/60 h.p. VAUXHALL 


T is always interesting to watch the development of a 
[ ee design, and I have had an opportunity this week of 

judging from the driving seat—the point from which 
comparisons should be made—how far the latest 20/60 h.p. 
Vauxhall is in advance of the model of a full year ago. 
Frankly, the 1928 product fell below one’s expectations, and 
I did not hesitate to say so. It struck me as a car which 
had fallen short of the goal aimed at by its designers, and I 
should be surprised now to hear that that was not a correct 
impression. 

Much has since been done to effect the desired improve- 
ments, and there is a ‘ life’’ about the latest model which 
was entirely lacking in the car I had on trial twelve months 
ago. Later in 1928, I ran across a rather better example, 
but neither of the two was to be compared yith a car fresh 
from the works lent to me by a provincial dealer this week, 
and one is inclined to think that the latest specimen will be 
even more convincing when the engine has been driven, say, 
for one thousand miles. 

Although I drive all kinds of cars in the course of my 
professional duties and find much to admire about many of 
the low and medium-powered productions, it would be idle 
to deny that for solid comfort the bigger car scores, especially 
when it is built on such sturdy lines as the Vauxhall, and 
by no means the least noticeable improvement which has 
been effected is in the front axle suspension. 

I stressed the importance of this subject some time ago, 
and emphasized the enormous difference which could be 
obtained by using short, stubby leaves in front of the axle, 
with long, flexible leaves behind. One of the most notable 
advances in chassis design is due to those who have studied 
this matter with the greatest intelligence, for with the added 
help of shock absorbers all round this type of front suspeii- 
sion stops all ‘*‘ bucketing’’ at speed. One of the best cars 
ever built could not be driven at two-thirds its maximum 
pace with any degree of comfort, even on excellent roads, 
until the front springs were redesigned and shock absorbers 
fitted. 

The new Vauxhall not only ‘‘ rides” better, but it is 
much lighter to steer and easier to ‘‘ place ’’ when cornering, 
As a carriage, therefore, the 1929 car is far more comfort. 
able than the earlier model. 

The six-cylinder, overhead valve, push rod operated 
engine is designed and built on robust lines, with a crank- 
shaft supported in no fewer than nine broad main bearings, 
and the crankcase is cast integrally with the cylinder bloc. 
The result is that one finds no more vibration at fifty miles 
an hour than at thirty. The pistons are of aluminium. The 
lubrication system seems entirely adequate, and one is 
assured that a gallon of oil will suffice for one thousand 
miles. Nothing could be cleaner than the engine design on 
the near side, and the Claudel Hobson carburetter has been 
made rather more easy of access on the off-side, where at 
air-filter is also fitted. 

With a four-speed box, giving gear ratios of 4.73, 7.25, 
10.93, and 16.71 to 1, and a single plate dry clutch, gear 
changing presents no problems, and speeds of 65, 43, 28, and 
18 miles an hour respectively are guaranteed at 3,500 r.p.m. 

The brake drums are provided with internal expanding 
shoes, operated by cable connections to the brake pedal, and 
the hand lever operates a transmission brake which works 
without ‘* chudder.”’ The braking system is one of the 
sturdy features of a sturdy chassis. The metal tool-box on 
the running board is ventilated to keep the tools from rust 

Nine types of coachwork are available, ranging from 
£495 to £675. The six-light Bedford saloon, on which my 
trial run was made, is a coach-built five seater, with two 
adjustable chairs in front and soft brown furniture hide 
upholstery, priced at £520. 

RAYNER ROBERTS. 


Bona-fide readers of THE NATION may submit any of their 
motor inquiries to our Motoring Correspondent for his com- 
ments and advice. They should be addressed: Rayner 
Roberts, THE NATION AND ATHENEUM, 38, Great James Street, 
Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 
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“** Europa’ is rapidly becoming one of the most important 
works of international reference.”—YHE TIMES. 


Heady March 15th.—_—_— 


EUROPA 


1929 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA OF EUROPE 


AND 


INTERNATIONAL 
WHO’S WHO. 


Containing 20,000 Biographies 


SPECIAL FEATURES IN THE 1929 EDITION INCLUDE 





The Dawes Plan and Reparations, by Sir Josiah Stamp, 
with a Chronology of Reparations, 1919-29. 


Future Financial Relations between Europe and America, 


by Prof. Bertil Ohlin. 
A Calendar of Disarmament, 1918-1929. 
New Capital Issues in Great Britain, 1928. 


French Parliamentary History since the War, by.Sisley 
Huddleston. 


Sections on India and Cyprus. 
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FOUR/ H ANNUAL 
ISSUE. 


DEMY 8vo. 800 PAGES 
CLOTH 21/- NET 





PARCHMENT GUIDES 





THE BRITISH PRESS 


Edited by HERBERT TRACEY. A Survey, A 
Directory, A Who’s Who. 3/6 net 


This volume is a comprehensive guide to MODERN 
NEWSPAPER ORGANISATION AND FINANCE 
and to the NEWSPAPER GROUPS, and a valuable 
WHO’S WHO cf all the Proprietors, Editors, Jour- 
nalists, Correspondents, and other Contributors who 
count, 
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EUROPA PUBLICATIONS LTD. 
6 DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C.2 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS 
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Unburdened 


Life Assurance 


Of all forms of life assurance none is so advantageous to policy- 
holders as mutual assurance, and A.M.P. Mutual Assurance in 
particular. 
Being mutual, the A.M.P. has no shareholders. 
is divided yearly among its members. 
The largest and most prosperous British Mutual Life Office, the 
A.M.P. offers lower premiums, larger bonuses, and many other 
advantages due to able and economical administratien. 

EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 
Assets £67 ,000,060. Annual Income £10,000,000 
New ordinary business for 1927 £15,397,528. Cash Surplus 
(Ordinary Department) divided for one year (1927) 22,895,454. 


Please write for Prospectus. 


Established in Australia in 1849. 


ROBERT THODEY, F.I.A., 
Manager for the United Kingdom. 


All surplus 


London Office: 


73-76, King William St., E.C.4. 


























To Book Collectors 


ESSRS. SOTHERAN would put themselves at 

the service of Collectors or Students whe are in 
want of books, of which they will endeavour to find 
and report particulars and price, witheut ary ebliga- 
tion to the inquirer. This applies to fereign as 
well as English books, and also to newly-published 
Continental books, both in Literature and Science. 


HENRY SOTHERAN ©& CO. 
149 STRAND, W.C.2, and 43 PICCADILLY, W.1 


Telegraphic and Telephones: 
Cable Address: (Strand) Central 1515. 
Bookmen, London. (Piccadilly) Gerrard 7741. 











“On every Bookstall, in every cultured 
Household, at every Club and Library 


—everywhere supreme in its class.” 


THE 
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THE WEEK 
NERVES—GENERAL ELECTRIC—PRUDENTIAL, 


VERY market in the Stock Exchange, with the excep- 
Bie: of tin shares, has been suffering from nerves. The 

sterling-dollar exchange has become the cynosure of 
every broker’s eye. Predictions of another rise in Bank 
rate this week, with or without a rise in the New York 
Federal Reserve rate, are heard on all sides. Mr. Paul 
Warburg, addressing shareholders of the International 
Acceptance Bank in New York, has declared that America 
is speculation-mad, that the Federal Reserve Board has lost 
control of the helm, and that the rediscount rates are 
** grotesquely impotent and out of line with rates for com- 
mercial paper and bankers’ acceptances in America.”? The 
TIMES points out that the Federal Reserve Board has lost 
ineffective because a large amount of the credit employed 
on Wall Street is outside the control of the banks, but goes 
on to suggest that the remedy is to reduce rates (what 
rates?) in America and leave things to take their own 
course—that the New York Stock Exchange ‘‘ boom ” will 
come to an end in its own time. Experts are said never 
to agree, but it would be difficult to find a situation which 
has so perplexed the experts as the present monetary situa- 
tion in New York. We imagine that Professor Cassel would 
confuse the lot by arguing that, as there is a seller for every 
buyer, the rise in security values in New York is not 
attracting any new capital to the Stock Exchange except in 
so far as it stimulates the flow of new issues, which call 
for new capital. 

” o a 

The policy of Sir Hugo Hirst and his co-directors of 
the General Electric Company in proposing to limit a new 
issue of ordinary shares to British subjects is, we suggest, 
definitely unpatriotic. Does Sir Hugo forget that every 
little purchase of British sterling securities by Americans 
goes to help our dollar exchange rate? The General Elec- 
tric has £8,249,600 7 per cent. mortgage debenture stock 
outstanding, which constitutes a heavy charge upon the 
company’s profits. The Company has the option to redeem 
this stock in September, 1931, and to provide funds for 
this purpose, it proposes to sell at 40s. 1,500,000 shares of 
{1 for issue at 42s. to British subjects only. The shares 
have been as high as 81s. 3d. this year, a price which, of 
course, could not be justified on the basis of existing divi- 
dends of 10 per cent., and, at the time the issue announce- 
ment was made, were standing at about 62s. 6d. The 
present price is 56s. Even so the proposed issue at 42s. 
constitutes a handsome bonus, and the American share- 
holders have naturally protested strongly against a policy 
of discrimination which allows one class of shareholder to 
make money and not another. 

* . * 

It will be recalled that the Genera] Electric in Septem- 
ber last year altered its articles to prevent contro] from 
passing out of British hands by the simple expedient of 
disfranchising shares held by foreigners. Sir Hugo Hirst 
has stated that the big buying of shares has taken place 
since this disfranchisement of foreign shareholders took 
place, and that 60 per cent. of the ordinary capital, which 
is £2,258,645, is now held across the Atlantic. Actually 
before the disfranchisement 40,000 Genera] Electric shares 
were held in New York; to-day the number is 1,500,000. 
Surely this shows how harmless in intent has been the 
dollar invasion of the General Electric market. The Stock 
Exchange Committee has made no objection against dis- 
franchisement, but it has stated that the public is entitled 
to reasonable protection against having transactions in 
shares upset by retro-active resolutions and against restric- 
tions being placed upon free international dealings in an 
investment market. 

* * = 

Three important companies identified with industrial 
life assurance have recently issued their reports. The 
Prudential, with total] assets of £219.2 millions, of which 
£66.89 millions are in British Government stocks (including 
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Trades £11.4 millions 


and 
Colonial Government and Municipal stocks, £5.9 millions 
in home corporation stocks, and £6.5 millions in house pro- 


Facilities loans), in Indian 


perty, has become a national institution. Its total income 
in 1928 was £41.8 millions and the total profits arising 
from its life business (26 millions of life policies being in 
force) were £8.8 millions. Of this profit the ‘* A ” share- 
holders received £925,000, members of the outdoor staff 
£520,408, and the policy-holders no less than £5,631,208. 
No Socialist could quarre] with this allocation of profits. 
The *‘ A ” shares, being entitled to a 25 per cent. interest 
in the divisible profits of the General Branch (fire, em- 
ployers’ liability, marine, miscellaneous, sinking fund, and 
sickness and accident) received a further 10d. per share, 
making 18s. 10d. per share free of tax for the year. The 
** B ’’? shares which were issued in 1919, the dividend on 
which is payable only out of 75 per cent. of the profits of the 
General Branch, received a maiden dividend of 1s. per share 
free of tax. The current market prices of, and yields 


obtainable from, the **A’”? and ‘** B’”’? shares are as 
follows :— 
1928 Present 
Lowest. Highest. Price. Yield. 
Prudential *‘ A £1 paid 213 27% 263 48 0 
Prudential ‘‘B™ 4s. paid . 32/- 41/9 47/6 £2 2 7 
* * * 


The two other “ industrial life *? companies are the 
Pearl Assurance and Britannic Assurance. Both are now 
following the example of the Prudential by instituting a 
profit-sharing scheme for policy-holders in the industrial 
life branch. Both reports show large increases in profits 
earned and reductions in expense ratios. In the industrial 
branch the ratio of expenses to premium income has 
been reduced from 35.5 per cent. to 34.1 per cent. in the 
case of the Pearl and from 37.6 per cent. to 35.9 per cent. 
in the case of the Britannic. In the case of the Prudential 
the expense ratio is now 24.89 per cent., having been 
reduced from 40.6 per cent. since 1920. The expense ratio 
is, of course, of first importance to shareholders. Share- 
holders of both Pear] and Britannic are entitled to all the 
profits of the different branches except in the case of the 
ordinary life branch, of which 20 per cent. accrue to share- 
holders in the case of the Pearl, and 10 per cent. in the 
case of the Britannic. Earnings cover dividends 1} times 
in the case of the Pearl and nearly twice in the case of the 


Britannic. The present market prices and yields are as 
follows :— 

Price. Dividend. Yield. 
Pearl £1 £1 paid .. .. 15 SO%freeoftax £3 6 8 
Pearl £1 8s. paid se ae 13 50% free of tax £3 16 11 
Britannic £1 £1 paid ... 20 50% free of tax £210 0 


Britannic shares enjoyed last year 
rise to over £21 from about £14. 
* * * 


At the general meeting of the Underground Electric 
Railways Lord Ashfield made another plea for the co- 
ordination of London traffic under private management, but 
with public control as to fares, services, and development. 
Paris and Berlin, he said, had set the lead in this direction, 
and the Co-ordination Bills now before Parliament would 
provide similar co-ordination for London traffic without 
disturbing the present ownership of the different systems 
whether they be municipal or private. What does it matter, 
he asked, if the capital took the form of municipal loans 
or Company stocks and shares, provided there was a 
common fund? This would seem to be the Liberal view of 
public utility development—a mixed public and private 
ownership, private management where possible, and public 
control of services. 


a somewhat spectacular 


* * 
Here is a week’s rise in Liberal stock :— 
Unionists. Labour. Liberal. 
February 28th ; 284 261 74 
March 5th 279 261 76 
March 13th 273 264 81 











